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MY FRIEND JIM. 


CHAPTER VII. 


HE hero of this narrative 
is, of course, Jim Leigh. 
It is true that Jim is not 
and never has been a par- 
ticularly heroic personage ; 
still, so far as writer and 
readers are concerned, he 
stands, for the time being, 
in that proud position, and 
must abide by the conse- 
quences of it. One of these 
is necessarily the occur- 

rence of a considerable hiatus in the record 

of his career; for what is an unfortunate 
writer to do when his hero disappears into the 
interior of Abyssinia, or the least frequented 
provinces of India, and will give no account 
of himself for months together? If I only 
knew something of the circumstances under 
which, during all those years, Jim slaughtered 
lions and tigers and elephants and bears in 
the happy hunting grounds of three con- 

tinents, I should doubtless have many a 

thrilling adventure to chronicle ; but I could 

never get anything but the most bald and 
meagre recital of his performances out of 

him ; nor do I dare to draw upon my im- 

agination, for my own sporting experiences 

do not extend beyond the shooting of par- 
tridges and pheasants, and even those I am 
very apt to miss, when flurried. 
Unfortunately, too, Jim is one of the worst 
correspondents I have ever had to deal with. 

I did indeed receive letters from him with 

tolerable regularity ; but for any information 

of interest that they contained, they might 

as well have been written upon the back of a 

post-card. “It is awfully hot here, but I 

have got accustomed to it and don’t mind. 

Yesterday we were very lucky, killing two 
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fine tigers ; but our average so far has been 
hardly up to the mark. ..... The top of 
Mount Everest is 29,000 feet above the sea, 
which seems a lot. I wonder why they 
never taught us modern geography when we 
were boys. ..... I find that there is 
nothing like cold tea for quenching the 
thirst.’’ And so forth, and so forth. That 
is scarcely the kind of thing that one wants 
to hear from a man who has quitted his 
native land in a state of bitter disenchant- 
ment and misanthropy, and who at the end 
of six years ought surely to be much better 
or much worse than when he started. 

Jim never alluded to his misfortunes, nor 
made any inquiry as to the fate of those who 
had caused them. I generously gave him a 
few items of intelligence without having been 
asked ; but he did not refer to them in his 
replies, and in like manner he ignored my 
representations that owners of landed pro- 
perty ought not to be absentees for an 
indefinite period. Once or twice he spoke 
vaguely of coming home, but something 
always occurred to make him postpone his 
return, until, as I have said, he had been 
wandering about the world for no less than 
six consecutive years. 

In the course of that time we who remained 
in England had all grown six years older ; it 
may be that some of us had grown a little 
wiser, though I am not sure of it ; and some 
had grown, if not famous, at least notorious. 
As for me, I had fulfilled my tutor’s negative 
prediction, and had not set the Thames on 
fire. Nevertheless, I had so far succeeded in 
my calling as to be always provided with a 
sufficiency of work, and remunerated by what 
I suppose I must call a sufficiency of pay. 
Also I had largely extended the circle of my 
acquaintance, and, during certain months of 
the year, went a good deal into society, where 
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every now and then it was my great good 
fortune to meet with somebody who had 
never written a book nor even contributed 
to a magazine. I have always found such 
persons exceptionally clever and entertaining, 
but they are becoming more and more rare, 
and will soon, I fear, be extinct. The others 
—the majority, I mean, who have at one 
time or another put their ideas into print— 
are given to making conversation dreary for 
a poor man who gets his living out of litera- 
ture, and who would naturally rather talk 
about any other subject under the sun in 
play-hours. 

Now it came to pass that one hot afternoon 
in the height of the London season I had 
returned to my chambers, physically and 
mentally exhausted, after an intellectual 
luncheon-party, and was saying to myself— 
with very great truth and justice—that of 
all forms of social cruelty luncheon-parties 
are the most wantonly malignant, when a 
loud rat-tat, as from a heavy stick, made me 
glance at the door, through which, after an 
instant of delay, there strode into my presence 
a tall, broad-shouldered, bronzed individual, 
who had Jim Leigh’s eyes and nose, sur- 
mounting a black moustache and _ beard 
entirely unknown to me. The nose, however, 
was enough to swear by; and I don’t know 
when in the course of my life I have been 
more delighted to behold a familiar and 
prominent feature. I welcomed him with a 
warmth which I hope was as agreeable to 
him as it was sincere on my part, and he 
smiled all over his face, quite like the Jim of 
old ; so that I freely forgave him his beard. 

“ And now that you have come back at 
last, you mean to stay at home, like a re- 
spectable English country gentleman, I trust,” 
said I, after I had made him comfortable 
with an arm-chair and a cigar, and something 
cold to drink. 

“ Well—lI suppose so,” he answered, with 
a shade of hesitation. “To tell you the 
truth, I’m utterly sick and tired of foreign 
lands, and I should like nothing better than 
to settle down at Elmhurst for the rest of 
my days.” 

“What should prevent you from doing as 
you like? You can’t mean that you haven't 
got over the trouble that drove you away 
yet?” said I, for I thought we had better 
come to the point at once. 

“T believe I have got over it, I don’t 
know for certain,” he answered slowly. 
“ Let us talk about something else. Tell me 
all about yourself.” 

So I told him all about myself, and his 
observations upon my literary achievements 


were flattering and discriminating, though I 
think he was a little bit nervous lest I should 
ask him whether he had read my works. 
Then we went on to speak of friends of 
former years. 

“Poor old Lord Staines is still alive, I 
hear,” he remarked. 

“ He is still alive,” I replied, “and not 
likely to die, so far as I know; but you 
would hardly recognise him. On sunny 
mornings one meets him in a bath-chair in 
the park, with Lady Mildred walking beside 
him. He doesn’t talk much nowadays, but 
he likes to see people, and he seems to be 
quite happy when he is allowed to have his 
little grandson with him. I told you that he 
was reconciled with the Bracknells long ago.”’ 

Jim nodded. “ And how do they get on?” 
he inquired, asking the question with some- 
thing of an effort. 

“Many people are curious to know,” I 
answered. “That is, if you mean, how do 
they manage to pay their way? They are 
said to get on together rather indifferently. 
On the other hand, they have got on in 
society with asuccess which leaves nothing, or 
very little, to be desired. Lady Bracknell 
has climbed to the very top of the tree, and 
sits there in a graceful attitude to be gaped 
at by a multitude of admirers. She likes 
admiration, as you will remember, and takes 
some pains to obtain it. She is very access- 
ible, too, in spite of her brilliant position, 
and if you will go and call upon her in 
Wilton Place I am sure she will be glad to 
see you, and will begin exercising her fas- 
cinations upon you without loss of time.” 

“Don’t!” said Jim. 

But I went on all the same. “ You had 
better call upon her; I don’t think she 
will fascinate you, my dear Jim. Her hair 
has changed colour; it is a lovely bronze 
now, but her complexion requires no aid 
from art. She dresses exquisitely ; she is 
addicted to private theatricals ; and once or 
twice in the season she makes her father-in- 
law give a ball, and receives his guests for 
him, so that Lady Mildred may be free to 
remain by his side, in case he should want 
anything. When he snubs her, ashe doesevery 
now and again, she won’t allow him to see 
little Lord Sunning for a day or two, That 
brings him to his bearings, and he has to go 
round to Wilton Place in his bath-chair and 
apologise.” 

“IT don’t want to hear about her,” said 
Jim. He added presently: “I suppose you 
sometimes see Bracknell, don’t you ¢” 

I replied that I did. As a matter of fact, 
I had latterly been a good deal in Wilton 
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Place, because I am credited with a certain 
facility for drilling amateur actors, and Lady 
Bracknell had found me useful in helping 
her to arrange the plays with which she was 
wont to entertain distinguished audiences 
from time to time. 

“TI wonder,” said Jim, “ whether he ever 
feels sorry for having treated me as he did. 
We used to be friends, you know, and—and 
I don’t think he can quite have realised what 
an injury he was doing me.” 

That seemed likely enough; but I was 
unable to say that I had observed any signs 
of an awakened conscience in Bracknell. “I 
know exactly what will happen,” I remarked. 
“ You will be as great friends as ever by the 
end of the week ; and before a fortnight is 
over he will have borrowed a sum of money 
from you which may probably be represented 
by four figures. What is the use of your 
trying to bear malice, Jim? You ought to 
have thrashed Bracknell six years ago. You 
could have thrashed him without any great 
difficulty ; the process would have been con- 
solatory to you and salutary to him. But 
instead of doing that, you chose to expend 
your wrath slowly upon unoffending lions 
and tigers, and the consequence is that you 
haven’t a spark of it left for home con- 
sumption. You are dying to shake hands 
with your enemy now—you know you are.” 

“T don’t know that I am particularly 
anxious to shake hands with him,” said Jim, 
consideringly. “ I would rather not think of 
him as a traitor, that’s all. You see, it does 
make a difference if a man says he is sorry.” 

I was beginning to point out that ex- 
pressions of sorrow must be taken for what 
they are worth, and that, although it may be 
right to pardon a man who has shamefully 
deceived you, it is extremely foolish to put 
faith in him again, when I was interrupted 
by the entrance of a second visitor, and who 
should this prove to be but Bracknell himself ! 

It was an odd coincidence that had brought 
him to my chambers on that afternoon of all 
others; for he had never so far honoured 
me before; but he had evidently not come 
with any idea of meeting Jim, whom he 
glanced at with an impatient frown and did 
not recognise. Jim was certainly altered, 
but Bracknell was perhaps even more so. 
He had lost his good looks to a great extent, 
and carried more superfluous flesh than he 
was entitled to at his age. His constitution 
was a fine one, but I believe he mixed his 
liquors in an appalling manner, and one 
can’t sit up all night and every night, playing 
cards, without exhibiting traces of fatigue. 

Jim stared at him in a sort of consterna- 
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tion; no doubt the change in his former 
friend was more apparent to him than it was 
to me. As he did not see fit to declare 
himself, the duty of making him known 
devolved upon me, and I watched with some 
interest the demeanour of the two men who 
were thus unexpectedly brought face to face 
once more. Jim got up slowly, looking very 
grave, and said, “ How do you do, Brack- 
nell?” But Bracknell burst into a laugh 
and seized his old schoolfellow by the hand. 

“Jim Leigh, as I’m a living sinner!” he 
exclaimed. “Dear old Jim! Where on 
earth have you been concealing yourself for 
the last hundred years? Didn’t somebody 
tell me you were going in for big game in 
Central Africa or somewhere? I wish I had 
been with you! Let me kuow when you 
start off again, and I'll see if I can’t get 
out of this for a few months. By Jove! 
what a relief it would be!” 

It was so evident that he had completely 
forgotten the trifling circumstance of his 
having once robbed Jim of a wife that I 
was shaken by internal laughter, and had to 
turn away to conceal my emotion ; but Jim, 
I dare say, saw nothing to laugh at in such 
callousness. 

“1 don’t think I am likely to be making 
any more expeditions of the kind yet a while,” 
he answered coldly. “I have stayed away 
from England too long as it is.” 

“ Have you?” said Bracknell, whose atten- 
tion was already beginning to wander. 
“Well, I don’t know; England’s a beastly 
country to live in, unless one has about 
thirty thousand a year, clear. You don’t 
mind my smoking, do you, Maynard ?” 

I said I did not; and he added, lowering 
his voice slightly, “I want just to have a 
word or two with you presently, if you're 
not busy.” 

Jim took this rather broad hint, and put 
on his hat. After I had ascertained his 
address, and had arranged a meeting with 
him for the following day, he turned to go; 
but Bracknell, starting out of a fit of 
abstraction, caught him suddenly by the 
elbow with renewed cordiality. 

“Going to stay in London for a bit?” he 
asked. “You must look us up in Wilton 
Place, old chap. You know my wife?” 

“T had the pleasure of being rather inti- 
mately acquainted with Lady Bracknell some 
years ago,” replied Jim grimly. 

“Oh yes, of course. Well, she'll be very 
glad to see youagain. Come and dine with us 
some evening. I expect we're pretty deeply 
engaged just now, but I'll drop you a line.” 

When Jim had departed, I could not help 
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remarking, “It must be very convenient to 
have such a bad memory as yours.” 

Bracknell was apparently preoccupied. 
“ Bad memory? How do you mean?” he 
asked. “Oh, I see! But it would be more 
to the purpose to pity Leigh for having such 
a eenfoundedly good one, wouldn’t it? He 
looked as sulky as a bear. I say, Maynard, 
will you do me a small favour?” 

“That depends upon what it may be,” I 
answered. 

“Oh, it isn’t much of a one. You know 
the editor of the Piccadilly Gazette, don’t you? 
Well, just run your eye over this paragraph 
that he has put into his scurrilous paper.” 

He drew a newspaper from his pocket and 
pointed to the following oracular announce- 
ment : 


“A certain noble earl is not quite so 
enfeebled in intelligence as is sometimes 
supposed. Not satisfied with knowing that 
his son is heir-presumptive to a vast estate, 
he is moving heaven and earth to get his 
daughter married to the present holder there- 
of : so that, in case of the advent of an heir- 
apparent upon the scene, the property may 
at least remain in the family. And yet the 
heir-presumptive is not happy, they say.” 


“T don’t want Alf Beauchamp to read that 
sort of thing, you know,” said Bracknell. 

“T can well believe that you don’t,” I 
answered; “but how do you propose to 
prevent him from reading it, since it is 
already in print?” 

“Oh, that’s nothing. Very likely he won’t 
see it; and if he does see it, the odds are 
that he won’t understand. What I want is 
to stop this newspaper brute from speaking 
more plainly. You might be a good fellow 
and manage it for me. Tell him we'll invite 
him to dinner if he likes, and if that won’t 
do, find out what will do. I suppose he has 
his price.” 

“Very likely he has,” I answered, “and 
I am much flattered by your intrusting me 
with this delicate mission. But I am like 
the editor—-1 demand my quid pro quo, and 
if I do this for you, you will have to do 
something for me.” 

“With all the pleasure in life; but it 
isn’t much that I can do for any man, except 
ask him to dinner.” 

* You can do a little more for Jim Leigh, 
whom I think you will admit that you 
have treated rather badly. First of all, you 
can beg his pardon. Is that too bitter a pill 
for you to swallow?” 

“Oh, Pll beg his pardon, if it will make him 
any happier,” answered Bracknell, laughing. 


“Secondly, you must promise that you 
will neither ask him to play cards with you, 
nor borrow money of him.” 

Bracknell opened his eyes. “Do you 
know, Maynard,” said he, “that that is not 
very far removed from being an impertinent 
request ?”’ 

I replied that I might have said much the 
same thing of the request which he had 
addressed to me. Anyhow, I must have his 
promise, or I should not go to the office of 
the Piccadilly Gazette. 

So he laughed again and gave the required 
pledge, and went his way, leaving me some- 
what reassured as to Jim’s future. Lady 
Bracknell, I knew, would try to make him 
fall in love with her again; but I was not 
much afraid of her succeeding. Clever as 
she was, she was not quite clever enough to 
understand that the surest way of disgusting 
Jim would be to show him that she was no 
more true to the husband whom she had 
chosen than she had been in days gone by to 
himself. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OnE morning not long after this, Jim did 
me the honour to breakfast with me, and 
gave me an account of his first interview 
with Lady Bracknell, which amused me very 
much and contrasted favourably in point of 
style with his epistolary efforts. 

“T thought,” said he, “that I had better 
eall and get it over; so I went to Wilton 
Place about six o'clock in the afternoon, 
hoping that she would be in the Park and 
that 1 might leave my card and retire. But 
as she was at home, I had to march into the 
drawing-room, feeling a little shy and awk- 
ward, don’t you know, as one does after 
spending such a long time out of reach of 
civilisation. I dare say I got rather red in 
the face, and I was horribly conscious that 
my boots squeaked. There were a lot of 
men in the room, young fellows with bouquets 
in their button-holes and very high collars— 
I hear you call them ‘ mashers’ nowadays— 
and they all opened their eyes and mouths at 
me, which was like their impudence. I con- 
fess that they made me uncomfortable at 
first ; but after a bit I recollected that if I 
had ordered the eldest of them to run up to 
the Brocas for me eight or nine years ago he 
would have put his best leg foremost, and 
that set me more at my ease. Besides, I 
almost forgot them from the moment that 
Hilda began to talk to me. My dear Harry, 
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what an extraordinary—what a miraculous 
change! You never prepared me for any- 
thing of the sort.” 

“T told you that her hair had become de- 
based from gold to copper,’ I remarked. 
“Tf I didn’t prepare you for any more 
startling change, it was because I must own 
that I can’t detect any.” 

“Can’t detect any! Do you mean to tell 
me that Lady Bracknell is the same woman 
as Hilda Turner? Oh, I know what you are 
grinning at ; you think the change is in me 
and that there never was really any such 
person as the Hilda whom I was in love with. 
Perhaps you are right ; but for all that, she 
has transformed herself into something very 
unlike what she used to be. She doesn’t 
look a day older, and speaking impartially— 
as I can now—I should say that she is 
prettier, if anything ; but oh, dear! I didn’t 
like her ways of going on at all. She is 
quite the modern great lady ; she has all the 
fashionable slang at the tip of her tongue ; 
and she said things which—which—well, I 
hate to hear ladies say such things. And it 
struck me that the mashers were anything 
but respectful to her. As I listened to her, 
| wondered how J could ever have been such 
an idiot—but no matter! You said she 
wouldn’t fascinate me, and most certainly 
she didn’t. Iam quite cured, Harry, and I 
suppose I ought to be very glad, but when 
one has nursed a complaint for years it makes 
one feel rather queer to lose it all of a sudden. 
The sensation is something like having a 
double tooth out. It’s a good riddance, of 
course ; but it seems to leave an enormous 
gap behind it. Well, those young swells 
took themselves off, one by one, until she 
and I were left alone, and then—do you 
know what she did then?” 

“To be sure I do,” I replied. “She drew 
her chair close up to yours, put her head a 
little on one side, gazed pensively at you, 
and presently gave you to understand that 
you were the only man whom she had ever 
loved with pure affection.” 

“Oh, no; she didn’t go quite that length ; 
though I must say—However, perhaps I 
ought not to tell you.” 

“T do not see the use of having a tried 
and trusted friend if he is not to be let into 
your confidence. I think you decidedly 
ought to tell me what she did,” said I. For 
I wanted to know. 

“Well,” Jim continued, “she began by 
abusing Bracknell—said he was a drunkard 
and a spendthrift, and that he ill-treated her, 
and I don’t know what all. Fancy a woman 
speaking about her husband like that!” 
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Evidently this was a new and distasteful 
experience to Jim. “ Perhaps it was true, 
though,” I suggested. 

“If it was, she ought to have been the 
last person to say so,” returned that hard- 
hearted Jim. “ But, between ourselves, I 
don’t believe it was true. She has told me 
untruths before now, and why shouldn’t she 
tell them again? I tried to stop her; but 
it wasn’t a bit of good. She went on about 
her marriage having been a mistake and 
about her having been drawn into it and 
having repented when it was too late, and so 
forth. Do you suppose she says that sort of 
thing to everybody?” 

I replied that I really didn’t know ; but 
that probably she endeavoured to suit her 
conversation to her auditor. 

“Her conversation didn’t suit me, at all 
events,” returned Jim emphatically. And 
then he told me how Bracknell had begged 
his pardon in a very frank and manly way 
for the wrong that he had done him six 
years before. 

“T went to call at Portman Square the 
next day,” he continued. “ Poor old Lord 
Staines was always kind to me when I was a 
boy, and I think it amused him to hear all 
about my adventures. He wanted to know 
whether I had seen little Sunning yet, and 
began to brag about the boy and his pluck 
and his beauty very much as he used to brag 
about Bracknell long ago. Poor old fellow! 
it was rather sad to hear him. He said, ‘I 
hope you and Bracknell have made it up,’ 
and when I told him that we had, he 
muttered, ‘That’s right—that’s right. Old 
friends oughtn’t to quarrel about a woman. 
Women aren’t worth quarrelling about.’ 
After which, he pushed his chair back and 
made a little bow to Lady Mildred. ‘I 
don’t mean you, my dear,’ he said ; ‘ you’re 
worth your weight in gold, as everybody 
knows.’ I remember your mother used 
always to be telling me that Lady Mildred 
was perfection, but somehow I never noticed 
in those days how pretty she was. I suppose 
I had only eyes for one person then. Ah, 
well! times are changed. I'd very much 
rather talk to Lady Mildred than to Lady 
Bracknell now. I had a long chat with her 
while her father dozed over the newspaper. 
It was pleasant to find that she hadn't for- 
gotten me at all, though she said she would 
hardly have known me with my beard, which 
she didn’t consider an improvement.” 

“Is that why you have shaved it off?” I 
inquired ; for indeed Jim’s long, thin face 
had been deprived of that ornament. 

“Oh, well, one doesn’t want to look more 
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like a backwoodsman than one can help, you 
know,” he answered. “As I was saying, 
Lady Mildred and I had a good talk and 
discussed you all and enjoyed ourselves very 
much, until one of Lady Bracknell’s mashers 
came in and interrupted us. A fellow called 
Beauchamp—do you know anything of him?” 

“ Alfred Beauchamp,” I replied, “is a 
young man whom everybody knows some- 
thing about, by reason of his being quite in 
the front rank of eligible bachelors. His 
rent-roll is said to exceed forty thousand a 
year ; also he has coal-mines which, I believe, 
are expected to go on increasing in value. 
He is the only surviving son of the late 
Lady Staines’s brother, and in the event of 
his dying without issue, the whole of his 
property would pass to Bracknell. As it 
would be dangerous to count upon his doing 
anything so obliging as that, the family have 
decided to marry him to Lady Mildred ; 
only I imagine that they haven’t ventured 
to tell him so, because, of course, he is his 
own master, and he might insist upon his 
right to choose a wife for himself. Did 
Lady Mildred receive him well?” 

“T don’t know what you call receiving 
him well,” answered Jim, looking a little 
displeased. “She was civil to him; but I 
didn’t stay long after hecame in. I must say 
that he struck me as being rather a young 
fool and certainly not good enough for her. 
Do you suppose that she wants to marry him?” 

“Lady Mildred is a dutiful daughter,” I 
replied, “and Lord Staines is notoriously in 
embarrassed circumstances. I can’t say for 
certain what she may want, but I think I 
can form a pretty shrewd guess at what she 
will have to do. She is not so very much to 
be pitied, after all. There are very few girls 
in London who would refuse Alfred Beau- 
champ, I can tell you.” 

“ Ah, you're just what you used to be!” 
exclaimed Jim impatiently. ‘“ Why should 
you always take such a delight in representing 
that everybody is selfish and sordid?” 

I pointed out that I had made no such 
general arraignment and that, so far as Lady 
Mildred was concerned, I had meant to imply 
that, if she married her cousin, she would 
probably do so from motives of filial and 
disinterested affection ; but Jim did not seem 
disposed to listen to me. 

“T dare say you know more about it than 
I do,” he interrupted. “ Anyhow, it’s no 
business of mine.” 

I did not tell him that I had reason to 
doubt whether poor Lady Miidred would be 
happy with Beauchamp. My mother still 
maintained that the girl’s heart had been 


given past recalling to Jim; but it would 
have been a pity to hint at such a state of 
things; because he was evidently a little 
smitten with her, and it was quite certain 
that she could not now accept him, whether 
he wore a beard or not. So I agreed with 
him that these projected marriages in high 
life did not concern humble individuals like 
ourselves, and suggested, by way of changing 
the subject, that we should drive up to 
Lord’s to see the Eton and Harrow match, 
as we had previously arranged to do. 

Nothing is more futile and foolish than to 
say “ Matters used to be better managed in 
old days.” Such assertions are never be- 
lieved, and are tolerably sure either to give 
offence or to provoke covert sneers. At the 
same time, I should think that there can be 
few admirers of the present so infatuated as 
to deny that Lord’s on the Eton and Harrow 
match-day has suffered a change for the 
worse. lt is no longer the pleasant meeting- 
place that it once was ; it is frequented by a 
vast concourse of people who care neither for 
Eton, nor for Harrow, nor for cricket ; and 
as for chancing unexpectedly upon an old 
schoolfellow, you have a far better chance of 
doing that in Pall Mall or St. James’s Street 
than in the midst of such a rabble. Jim and — 
I threaded our way, grumbling, through the 
deep fringe of spectators, whose persons and 
vehicles effectually prevented us from catch- 
ing a glimpse of the game, and, having been 
provided with tickets by a member, were 
about to turn these to account when we 
were arrested by hearing our names called 
out in a high, clear voice which was familiar 
to both of us. From the open carriage in 
which she was sitting, surrounded, as usual, 
by fashionable youths, Lady Bracknell beck- 
oned to us to approach, and we could not do 
otherwise than obey her orders. Her lady- 
ship was clad in Eton blue from the crown 
of her head to the sole of her foot, and very 
becoming the colour was to her. She attacked 
Jim at once. 

““Come and talk to me,” she said ; “I have 
a thousand things to ask you. You don’t 
want to look at that stupid cricket, do you?” 

Jim, with a self-assertion for which I 
should not have given him credit, replied, 
“Well, I came here for that purpose.” But 
probably the reluctance of the fly acts as an 
agreeable stimulus upon the spider. 

“You shall go and look at it presently,” 
Hilda said, and signed to him to get into the 
carriage beside her. 

So I left them together and strolled on, 
feeling truly sorry for poor Jim, because I 
am sure that it must be a most unpleasant 
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thing to be obliged to talk to a woman with 
whom you have once been madly in love and 
whom you love no longer. 

I had not proceeded very far before I 
came upon the Staines party—old Lord 
Staines lying back in his carriage, propped 
up by cushions which kept slipping down and 
demanded careful watching on the part of 
Lady Mildred ; little Lord Sunning, standing 
upon his grandfather’s knee to get a better 
view of the game; and Alfred Beauchamp, 
leaning over the carriage door and blowing 
cigarette-smoke into his cousin’s face. 

I stopped to speak to them, and Lord 
Staines said, “So your friend Leigh is back 
again at last, is het’—back at last, eh? 
Stupid fellow! if he had stayed at home, 
he’d have got over his disappointment sooner 
and thanked Heaven for it. I see more 
than that young woman fancies—more than 
she fancies by a long way.” 

The old gentleman had contracted a dis- 
quieting habit of thinking aloud. He went 
on muttering to himself now, and I dare say 
that if his remarks had been audible, they 
would have been found to be uncomplimentary 
to his daughter-in-law, whom he detested ; 
but who, nevertheless, had reduced him to a 
state of tolerably complete subjection. 

Lady Mildred looked a little nervous, I 
thought, and went on talking very fast to 
Beauchamp, a fair-complexioned young man, 
whose conversational powers were not bril- 
liant, yet who was by no means such a fool 
as Jim had hastily assumed him to be. It 
struck me that he was bringing his mind to 
bear upon the thought that it might be a 
good thing if he were to marry his cousin 
and that he was succeeding very fairly 
well. 

However, his attentions, if such they were, 
were soon interrupted. Little Sunning, who 
was rather a friend of mine, had clambered 
from his grandfather’s knee on to my shoulder 
and had just dealt a resounding blow upon 
the top of my hat, by way of applause to a 
retiring batsman, when a vision of sky-blue 
flitted before my eyes, and a high-pitched 
voice (I forget whether I have mentioned 
that Hilda’s voice had a metallic ring which 
no efforts on her part availed to soften) said : 
“You are a nice sort of person to make 
appointments with, Mr. Beauchamp! May 
I ask whether you remember begging me to 
bring you here to-day? And are you aware 
that 1. kept the carriage waiting for you 
three quarters of an hour?” 

And then I heard Beauchamp murmuring 
excuses from the background. “ By Jove! 
Lady Bracknell, I’m so awfully sorry. What 
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an idiot I am! 
forget it!” 

There was an indistinct rejoinder, followed 
by a gradual dying away of both voices, 
from which I concluded that her ladyship 
had taken the young man by the ear and led 
him off. Having persuaded Sunning that he 
would be more comfortable, and that I should 
be cooler, if he got up on to the box, and 
having thus regained the power of turning 
my head round, I perceived that Jim had 
taken Beauchamp’s place and was conversing 
with Lady Mildred, whose eyes had grown 
perceptibly brighter during the last few 
minutes. She certainly looked very pretty 
in her white dress, and I could not wonder 
at the satisfaction which Jim obviously de- 
rived from gazing at her, but it was unlucky, 
to say the least of it, that he should have 
taken such a long time to discover her 
beauty. Six years before, when Alfred 
Beauchamp had had a father and an elder 
brother living, there might have been some 
hope for him ; but his chance was now repre- 
sented by a zero of a type so clear that one 
could only hope he might be enough of a 
reasonable being to see it. Reasonable- 
ness, however, was not his distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Presently Bracknell made his way to the 
carriage and mounted the box beside his son. 
He took no notice of us, but hoisted the boy 
upon his knee, and they two became absorbed 
in contemplation of the game, the elder 
making occasional explanations to the younger 
which were listened to with interest and re- 
spect. I suppose paternal fondness must 
have been hereditary in the Henley family, 
for Bracknell was not one whit less foolishly 
devoted to his boy than his father had been 
to him in days of yore, and, to all appearance, 
was bent upon reproducing a system of treat- 
ment which had not been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in his own case. The child had 
Bracknell’s dark hair and grey eyes. I could 
discern no resemblance to his mother in him, 
nor, in truth, did that strain of blood seem 
likely to infuse any fresh qualities of a 
valuable nature into the race. 

While I was watching the representatives 
of three generations, Lady Bracknell and 
Beauchamp strolled by. The lady was talk- 
ing with a good deal of animation, and the 
gentleman wore the air of one who is at once 
fascinated and puzzled. Bewilderment at 
the proceedings of Lady Bracknell was not, 
apparently, confined to him, for Lord Staines, 
following the pair with his eyes, muttered 
quite audibly : 


*““T do wonder what infernal mischief that 


Can’t think how I came to 
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woman is up to now! Is it only spite, or is 
ita plot? And if it’s a plot, what the deuce 
is the object of it, you know ?”’ 

Bracknell looked down from the box and 
laughed. ‘“ Well, Maynard,” said he, “ why 
are you looking so solemn? ‘Taking notes, 
as usual? It seems to me that you have all 
the elements of a sensational romance ready 
to your hand here. There are bound to be 
some strong situations before long, I should 
say, and you had better try to be on the spot 
when they come off !” 

“ And what is the dénowement to be?” I 
made so bold as to inquire. 

“Oh, don’t ask me,” he returned. “JZ 
don’t know ; and, between you and me, I 
doubt very much whether anybody else does 
either. All I can see is that there will be a 
row soon.” 

“What's that you say?” broke in Lord 
Staines querulously. ‘ Why should there be 
a row? nonsense about a row! I wish to 
heaven, Bracknell, that you could induce your 
wife to let me manage my own affairs in my 
own way.” 

“T wish I could,” returned Bracknell, with 
a shrug of his shoulders. ‘I wish I could 
induce her to let me manage my affairs in 
my own way. But I can’t, you see.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ir Lady Bracknell’s motives for luring 
Beauchamp away from her sister-in-law’s side 
were obscure to Lord Staines, they did not 
to a reflective person appear quite unfathom- 
able. When only one life intervenes between 
your husband and a large property, it must, 
no doubt, seem deplorable that that life 
should be supplemented by others, and I can 
well believe that to see Beauchamp married 
would have gone to Hilda’s heart, even 
though he should select as his wife a member 
of her husband’s family. It is true that she 
can hardly have hoped to keep him perma- 
nently single, but she may have taken into 
consideration that existence is precarious, 
and that young men addicted to field sports 
run frequent risks of breaking their necks. 
Add to this she did not love Lord Staines, 
while she detested Lady Mildred with the 
intensity of an impostor who has been found 
out, and you have an explanation of her 
conduct which is at least plausible. I don’t 
say that it is the true explanation, because 1] 
‘annot pretend to be able to follow all the 
tortuous workings of sucha mind as Hilda’s ; 
but that the course which events subsequently 
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took was premeditated and contrived by her 
in cold blood seems to me too violent an 
hypothesis. In any case, there could be no 
question as to the fact that she had marked 
Beauchamp down as her prey, nor did she 
fail to capture him. The truth is that she 
very rarely failed in enterprises of that kind. 
She had no remarkable personal advantages, 
yet the men whom she wished to adore her 
almost invariably ended by adoring her. Of 
the methods which she employed in order to 
achieve the desired end I have excellent 
reasons for being ignorant. I suppose that 
if by an impossibility she had ever thought 
it worth her while to captivate me, I should 
have succumbed like the others; but she 
never did think it worth her while, and 
therefore I have never ceased to wonder at 
the ease with which her victims were gained. 
Beauchamp gave no trouble at all. He 
surrendered unconditionally at the first blow, 
and spent the remainder of the London season 
upon his knees, metaphorically speaking. I 
used to meet him and his enchantress pretty 
frequently at balls and crushes, and always 
watched them with interest. Other people 
watched them too, making such spiteful, 
ironical, or condemnatory comments upon the 
proceedings of the pair as were prompted by 
their several dispositions and by the nature of 
the case: but by the persons who have been 
introduced into this history it so chanced that 
they were little remarked. Lady Mildred, who 
was in constant attendance upon her father, 
went very seldom into society ; Bracknell had 
of late years ceased to frequent the circles 
which, as a bachelor, he had so conspicuously 
adorned ; and those of Jim’s friends who had 
not forgotten him during his long absence 
belonged for the most part to his own sex, 
and were not in the habit of giving balls. 
Thus Lady Bracknell was able to carry out 
her designs unmolested ; and as Beauchamp 
continued to pay visits to Portman Square 
with unfailing regularity, any anxiety that 
Lord Staines may have felt on the day of the 
cricket-match was probably soon allayed. 
Sunning, to be sure, very nearly let the 
cat out of the bag one afternoon when Jim 
and I called at his grandfather’s house. We 
found him and the old gentieman with a tea- 
table between them, busily engaged in eating 
hot buttered toast. Lady Mildred was 


pouring out the tea, and Beauchamp, reclining 
in an armchair, looked very much as if he 
was wondering how soon he 
to go away. 

“T do think it is very dangerous,” Lady 
Mildred was saying as we entered ; and after 
she had shaken hands with us she appealed 


might , venture 
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for support to Jim. “Mr. Leigh, do you 
think it is safe for such a mite as Sunning 
to ride in the Row with nobody but a groom 
to look after him? And he always makes 
the groom ride a hundred yards behind.” 

«“ From what I have seen of the equestrian 
performances in the Row, I don’t think it is 
an over and above safe place for anybody to 
ride in,” answered Jim, laughing. 

“ But seriously,” persisted Lady Mildred, 
“JT don’t like to think of that child in the 
thick of such a crowd. He has one of those 
wicked little Shetland ponies, too, which 
might overpower him at any moment.” 

Sunning, with his mouth full of buttered 
toast, was understood to say that he would 
like to see the pony that could overpower 
him. 

Lord Staines chuckled. “He can take 
care of himself—trust him! All the same, I 
think Bracknell might go out with the boy.” 

Sunning, having swallowed his toast, in- 
formed us that his father never rode in 
London. “ And I mustn't ride with mother 
when e's there,” he added, pointing a greasy 
forefinger at Beauchamp. 

“ Eh !—what !—whot”’ ejaculated Lord 
Staines, pricking up his ears. 

And Sunning did not mend matters by 
continuing, in his lisping, childish treble, 
«Before he came there was another genkle- 
man, but I think he’s gone away now. 
Mother says not to ride with her when 
there’s a genkleman.” 

“Would he be so very much in your 
way?” asked Lady Mildred, turning to 
Beauchamp, with just the faintest touch of 
disdain in her voice. 

“Not the least in the world,” answered 
the young man. “I am very sorry if I have 
prevented Lady Bracknell from taking him 
out, and next time—if there is a next time 
—I'll make a point of requesting the favour 
of his company. But really, I don’t ride 
with Lady Bracknell very often.” 

“ Evely day,” said the relentless Sunning, 
emphatically. 

This was a little embarrassing, but Beau- 
champ, though young, was a man of experi- 
ence, and his serenity was not easily disturbed. 
“ You don’t mean to say so!”’ he exclaimed. 
“Tm very much ashamed of myself, and 
T'll apologise to Lady Bracknell the next 
time I see her. But that is just the sort of 
stupid thing that I’m always doing. She 
good-naturedly asked me to ride with her one 
day, and I suppose I must have kept on going 
ever since from force of habit. I'll tie a knot 
in my pocket handkerchief at once, so that I 
may remember to forget to go to-morrow.” 


I don’t know whether he was only anxious 
to stifle suspicion, or whether he still con- 
templated the possibility of an ultimate union 
with Lady Mildred; but he made great 
efforts to be agreeable to her during the 
next quarter of an hour, and when he took 
his leave Lord Staines, who had evidently 
been alarmed for a moment, seemed to be 
quite reassured. 

Jim, after we had left the house together, 
informed me casually that he considered the 
manners and customs of savages very superior 
upon the whole, to those of so-called civilised 
Christians, but declined to enter more fully 
into the subject, when invited to do so. “It 
doesn’t matter; only that’s my opinion.” 
he said. 

I am not acquainted with the customs of 
savages, except by hearsay; but our own, I 
freely admit, might be improved upon. One 
very tiresome custom, which, I fear, has 
become almost endemic among us of late, is 
that of entertaining long-suffering spectators 
with tableaux vivants. No one who has not 
been concerned in the getting up of one of 
these exhibitions can have any idea of: the 
worry and trouble that they entail, though a 
good many people must be acquainted with 
the tedium of witnessing them when got up. 
Still, since they are the fashion, there is of 
course nothing for it but to submit to them ; 
and Lady Bracknell, who, as I have already 
mentioned, was dramatically disposed, must 
needs have her tableaux, like everybody else. 
No part in them was assigned to me; because, 
as she informed me, with that laughing 
candour which, for some reason or other, 
plain people are supposed not to mind, I 
really was not good-looking enough; but I 
was allowed the privilege of assisting in the 
formation of the groups. Beauchamp, it 
must be assumed, possessed the qualification 
which Nature had denied to me; for it was 
at once decided that he should have the 
honour of figuring in the only tableau of the 
evening which his hostess proposed to grace 
personally ; that, namely, in which her lady- 
ship, as Andromeda, with her beautiful bare 
arms chained above her head and her bronze 
hair rippling down over her shoulders, was 
rescued from destruction by a very Saxon- 
looking Perseus. I ventured to suggest that 
Bracknell might represent the monster, but 
this was considered to be a proposition of 
doubtful taste, and as no one else volunteered 
to undertake that ungrateful part, we had to 
have an appalling creature constructed out of 
inanimate materials for the occasion. 

If only it had been permissible to make 
use of an inanimate Perseus into the bargain, 
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I should have been spared much mental wear 
and tear and a grievous waste of time; for 
Beauchamp declared that he was physically 
incapable of standing on one leg for sixty 
consecutive seconds, and it was obvious that 
unless he stood upon one leg he would spoil 
the whole thing. I had to put him through 
a complete course of gymnastics, and even 
then it was only by the most diligent punch- 
ing and kneading that I could force him 
into an attitude which was not positively 
grotesque. Whenever I left his side he, so 
to speak, tumbled to pieces instantly. How- 
ever, in the long run we achieved as near an 
approach to success as could be expected, and 
when the representation came off, this tableau 
was received with tremendous applause. I 
imagine that the majority of the spectators 
were lost in admiration of Andromeda’s arms 
and shoulders and had no eyes for poor 
Perseus, who wobbled perceptibly. 

Nevertheless, there were found persons to 
notice and remark upon Perseus too, if not 
exactly to admire him ; and it chanced that, 
on the fall of the curtain, I was standing 
within earshot of one of these. She was an 
elderly lady, blessed with three marriageable 
daughters, and in that capacity naturally 
opposed to the goings on of unscrupulous 
young matrons, such as Lady Bracknell. 

“It really is a little too bad,” she said to 
her neighbour ; “and I wonder that Lord 
Bracknell allows it. Of course we know that 
he is not over-particular, and, as far as that 
goes, I dare say his own manner of life 
doesn’t give him the right to be so, but I 
should have thought that even he would 
have seen how outrageous this kind of thing 
is, considering that Mr. Beauchamp is as 
good as engaged to his sister. Under the 
circumstances, it’s almost indecent.” 

I was having a little inward laugh at the 
“almost”’ in the above outburst of virtuous 
indignation when I became aware that some 
one besides myself had overheard it. Leaning 
against the wall behind me, was Bracknell, 
who had not thought it necessary to be at 
home in time to receive his wife’s guests. 
but had now come in—probably from 
his club. From the scowl upon his brow I 
concluded that he had been losing money ; 
from the brightness of his eyes I feared that 
he had been drinking ; and from the murder- 
ous glance which he shot at the dowager 
whose speech I have quoted I gathered that 
her unvarnished strictures were not agreeable 
to him. He muttered a word or two under 
his breath and turned away, leaving me in 
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some doubt as to whether he was incensed 
against his wife or against her critic. But 
very shortly afterwards all uncertainty as to 
that point was removed from my mind. 

I had been invited to remain for a quiet 
supper after the departure of the general 
company. Beauchamp and a few others who 
had been similarly favoured had already gone 
down to the dining-room, and I was lingering 
on the deserted stage with the fair Andro- 
meda, when Bracknell suddenly entered and 
strode towards us. He either did not notice 
my presence or was indifferent to it. 

“ Hilda,” he said, “you'll oblige me by 
dropping this ; it has gone far enough. You 
think yourself very clever, no doubt; but 
it strikes me that you are in danger of being 
a little too clever, for once.” 

She turned slowly and surveyed him with 
calm contempt. ‘Had you not better go to 
bed?” she asked. ‘ Perhaps you may be in 
a state to explain yourself in the morning.” 

Bracknell had the family temper and I 
thought for a moment that he was going to 
treat us to a display of it; but possibly he 
may have learnt by experience that storming 
at his wife was a thankless task. “Iam 
sober enough now,” he returned quietly, “to 
tell you that I don’t choose to have Mildred’s 
marriage put a stop to for your gratification. 
How long do you flatter yourself that that 
young fool is going to trot about after you, 
like a lap-dog? Till this time next year! 
And what do you suppose will happen when 
you begin to bore him? You do begin to 
bore people after a certain time, I can assure 
you.” 

“T dare say that is quite true,” replied 
Hilda meekly; “you ought to know. Of 
course I will obey you to the best of my 
ability ; but I am afraid I can no more force 
Mr. Beauchamp to marry your sister than I 
can prevent you from insulting me before a 
third person.” 

Ai this juncture the third person executed 
a strategic movement in the direction of the 
door. But Bracknell intercepted me. 

‘You needn’t withdraw, Maynard,” said 
he, with a short laugh. “I’ve nothing more 
to say, and now we may as well go down and 
have some supper. I don’t often interfere 
with her ladyship’s little games, but I believe 
she knows that when I do, she must give 
them up.” 

I observed, however, a slight smile upon 
her ladyship’s lips which convinced me that, 
in this instance, she had no intention at all 
of giving up her little game. 


(To be Continued.) 
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BANK HOLIDAY ON YARMOUTH BEACH. 
From a Drawing by Heten H. Harton. 


YARMOUTH AND THE BROADS. 


We take our pleasures sadly, our French 
critics say. Do wet See Yarmouth on a 
Bank Holiday, and you will disagree with 
the French verdict. - If we are occasionally 
coarse in our pleasures, we are not sad— 
always provided that Yarmouth on a Bank 
Holiday is a fair example of “the English 
taking their pleasure.”’ But we are a difficult 
race to fix with a definite criticism. <A critic 
can only generalise about us. We are a 
many-sided people, and we have numerous 
castes. ‘The English at the sea” would be 
a puzzling subject for a foreign student of 
our insular manners and customs. He might, 
for example, begin his investigations with 
something like satisfaction in one district, to 
have them entirely upset in another. He 
might form settled and comprehensive views 
at Yarmouth which Eastbourne would con- 
tradict. The English as they might appear 
to him at Ventnor would be a different race 
from the English he would encounter at 
Blackpool. British habits that may be emi- 
nently characteristic at Hunstanton he would 
find notable for their absence at Brighton. 
He would discover that the sea-side occupa- 
tions of Tenby are entirely different from 
those in vogue at Margate. If he journeyed 
from Lowestoft to Torquay he would say 
the country presented as many contrasts of 
scenery as there are differences in the 
manners and customs of the people. When 
he had arrived at this conclusion, he might 
emphasise it by a trip from Penzance to 
Cullercoats, on the north-east coast. 

The truth is, we cannot be reckoned up 
and weighed as other countries may be. The 
head-quarters of the British empire are so 


small that the little island has been crammed 
with every kind of men, women, and scenery 
as a sort of compensation for its territorial 
insignificance. We appear to have almost 
as many dialects as counties, and although I 
know England pretty well, I never encoun- 
tered a more strange and mixed crowd than 
I have seen on “high days and holidays” 
upon the beach at Yarmouth. Now and 
then, north, east, west, and south, pour their 
thousands into Yarmouth by railway and 
steamboat. They make a descent straight- 
way upon the beach. By an unwritten 
treaty they engage to occupy little more 
than the space between the two piers (about 
half a mile), and here they “ chortle in their 
joy.” They belong to the lower middle 
class; they are small shopkeepers, clerks, 
and artizans. They bring with them their 
wives, children, and sweethearts. Most of 
them are here for the day. They have risen 
early ; they will go home late. The day is 
theirs and the fulness thereof. And what a 
day it is! They have come from town and 
city, from loom and mill, from shops and 
narrow streets. Here they look upon 
hundreds of miles of sea and walk upon 
sand that is a soft carpet unto their feet. 
They proceed to enjoy themselves. The local 
caterers know them. The wily traders have 
provided them with boats, oysters, beer, 
sweets, open air concerts, donkeys, a/ fresco 
photographic studios, highly seasoned books, 
and, on the esplanade, tricycles of every size 
and pattern. ‘Arry and ‘Arriet, both 
mother and father, and Jane and Maria, 
all of them begin to “go it”—to quote the 
vernacular. They eat oysters, ride the 
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donkeys, go to sea in boats, have their photo- 
graphs taken, listen to the concerts and join 
in the choruses, bring out from mysterious 
bags equally mysterious luncheons, give 
pennies to insinuating beggars, swarm on 
the piers, dabble in the sea, bathe in it, 
laugh and scream at their mishaps, and enjoy 
themselves—sadly? Not at all. You can 
hear them laughing and singing, screaming 
and shouting, a mile away. “Fine goings 
on at Yarmouth,” remarked the light-house 
man at Gorleston, sweeping the shore with 
his glass, as I smoked a quiet cigar on the 
pier ; “ay, sir, no wonder people as loves a 
bit of quiet comes to Gorleston.” 

When they have worked off the first 
pressure of their physical delight these holi- 
day folk settle down upon the sands in 
every conceivable attitude, men, women, and 
children, some protecting themselves from 
the sun with umbrellas and parasols, others 
turning their great honest vulgar faces to 
it and revelling in the heat of it, which is 
temporised by a sea-breeze or a whiff of 
white spray from the sea. If you want to 
get away from the crowd the beach is free to 
you on the south, from the Wellington pier 
away to Gorleston, and you can cross the 
harbour there and wander into breezy deserts 
of sand; while on the north it is unoccupied 
from the rifle butts away to Caister and 
Hemsby, where there are sand-drifts that 
look like snow. Among the sand of the 
Denes, which are part of the sea-shore, grasses 
and flowers flourish to an extent you little 
dream of until you have prowled through the 
valleys, or reclined upon the soft yielding 
slopes to watch the distant ships—steamers 
from London bound northwards, coasting 
vessels, white-winged yachts, and brown- 
winged trawlers, freighted with herrings. 
One of the most beautiful of the plants 
that adorn this sandy desert is the sea holly, 
which makes of the spot where it grows what 
Mr. Whistler might call a symphony in 
purple, grey, and gold. The plant has a 
prickly leaf and a thistle-like flower. The 
leaf has sharp points as the holly has, but 
its hue is a soft pearly grey, which becomes 
purple in the thorny flower. It starts up 
out of the yellow sand in a strong grey stem 
without a suggestion of the root that is, no 
doubt, far below in search of moisture. If 
you pluck it the stem comes easily out of its 
bed, as if it had been recently planted there 
and had no established base. You take it 
home and put it into a yellow bowl, and 
wonder at the bountiful and fastidious hand 
of nature that had grown it in the desert, 
harmonising its colour with the yellow sand, 
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and making it with other plants an agent in 
the building up of the embankments of the 
sea. From these Denes you get picturesque 
views of Yarmouth, with foregrounds of 
windmills, and great broad flats. 

Whether it comes racing along the ad- 
jacent marshes, or over the sea from the 
distant shores of Holland, the wind is a 
power here. I wish I could put into this 
brief sketch the inspiration of its fresh salty 
flavour, the depth of its organ tones, the 
music of its rush along the shore. It is 
surprising how soon the vulgar human asso- 
ciations of the bit of beach, dedicated to 
cheap excursionists, fade out as you turn 
your face northwards and wander away upon 
these breezy Denes with Caister, its pictur- 
esque castle, its lifeboat and its gallant 
beachmen, a short way ahead; how the 
mind expands and takes in the world of land 
and sea that stretches away to the horizon 
whichever way you look; and how quickly 
you cease to begrudge the distant crowd its 
holiday of physical frolic and horse-play, its 
savage revel—intoxicated with the exuber- 
ance of its own freedom, as a master of 
phrases might put it. There was weeping 
and wailing recently at Caister, when six 
out of fifteen hardy beachmen were lost ina 
short voyage of rescue. The pathetic in- 
cident becomes tragic when one learns that 
their boat was stove in by a_sunken wreck 
from which years previously some of them 
had, at a supreme moment of peril, gallantly 
taken off a half-drowned crew. Five weeks 
afterwards I saw a fishing smack tow into 
Gorleston the body of one of the sturdiest 
of the lost men. The fishers had seen it in 
the moonlight and had marvelled at it and 
were afraid. “It floated so uncommon 
strange,” said one of them, “ we didn’t know 
what it might be; but we took it in tow 
next morning,” and when they brought it 
in alongside of their little craft, it looked 
like a strong swimmer at his ease, the ex- 
tended arms and legs rising and falling on 
the waves. But when the fishing smack was 
moored to the timbers of the pier and the 
white, bleached, mutilated face lay on the 
waters, and the white hands moved to and 
fro with the tide, what a solemn and ghastly 
mockery of human nature it was! “ Yes, 
it’s Joe Haylett,” said one old fisherman, 
who was called upon to identify the body. 
“T knew him, and a fine fellow he was; he 
went out a giant, and this is how he 
comes home to his wife and children; a 
man as didn’t know fear! They went 


out with never a cork jacket among ‘em, 
and one of ’em as was picked up through 
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getting on a bit of timber says one of his 
w , mates aS Was 
” drowning said 
- ’ to him, ‘ Thee’s 
~ got a good horse 
to ride on.’ They 

pe was actually a 
~ \. talking to each 
















other in “% | 
the water and ~ 4 ty. 
one on ’em said good- ; m.. 
bye ! >” ] s 
Yarmouth is not a fashionable - 

place. I say so in spite of the 
assurance of a local tradesman 
that if I would visit it in the 
latter part of September, I 
should find that it has “ quite an 
aristocratic London season, for a 
few weeks.”’ One does not go 
to Yarmouth for fashion, but 
for sea-air, for sea-fishing, for 
sea-side head-quarters of inland 
expeditions. Make it your start- 
ing place, your centre of operations, *. 
your home, for a month or six weeks 

loafing on the rivers and broads of Norfolk, 
and you will say Yarmouth has attractions 
that condone the disadvantages of holiday 
crowds. Even in the excursion season of 
August, there are two or three days in each 
week when Yarmouth is tolerable if not 
pleasant. For my own part, I never tire 
vf a lounge on the battered old pier at the 
mouth of the harbour. They call this part 
of the town Gorleston. You can walk to it 
along the South Denes, row to it through the 
busy waters of the harbour, or take the tram 
cars that ply thither on the highway. Zn 
route, upon a tram car, you get picturesque 
views of the harbour and the quays, with 
incidents of sawing timber, boat building, 
landing fish, and at Gorleston peeps into neat 
cottages with women and girls making nets. 
You notice along the road, as you do in Yar- 
mouth and the district generally, that most of 
the vehicular work is done by sturdy ponies. 
There are many things in Norfolk that 
remind one both of Holland and America. 
The local ponies are fast trotters. Much so- 





—_—_— 
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called American slang originates in Norfolk 
and Suffolk, whence the New England States 
were largely recruited in the old days ; and 
Yarmouth has always been more or less 
intimate with the fisher-folk of Holland. 
Frank Buckland called Yarmouth harbour 
the Suez Canal. The long neck of water 
through which the tide flows into the Yare 
may, by a wide stretch of imagination, sug- 
gest the Egyptian water-way ; but the quay 
at Yarmouth is very much like the Boomp- 
jees at Amsterdam. You can walk along 
the quay as far as the Nelson monument 
on the South Denes and cross the ferry to 
near the mouth of the harbour at Gorleston, 
which is generally alive with vessels out- 
ward bound and homeward ; many of them 
are fishing smacks, trawlers, yawls, and 

the like. They go out to the fishing 
grounds, tugged into the open by busy 
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steamers, sometimes 
to return ragged and 
torn and mutilated 
by storm and tem- 
pest, . sometimes 
never to return at 
all. There are no 
hardier, no braver 
race of men than 
these Yarmouth 
fishers. The weather- 
beaten kindly light- 
house keeper on the 
pier, who has watched 
the tides here for thirty ~ 
years, can tell you many 

a story of the tragedies 
that darken the history 
of the North Sea that 
rages out yonder on windy 
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days and nights. You from a Drawing by 


will see many of Peg- Heten H. Hartos. 
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the sailors, strong, sturdy, silent men ; but 
the Yarmouth of David Copperfield has long 
since ceased to exist. If you would seek 
an idea of what it was you will find it at 
Gorleston, where the flavour of the old town 
lingers, and where you can realise the force 
and power of the sea as it comes thundering 
upon the worn and seamy timbers of the pier. 
A storm isa terrific sight at Gorleston. Many 
a vessel seeking the shelter of the harbour as 
a forlorn hope has come crashing upon the 
pier itself. Even the pens of Defoe and 
Dickens could fall short of depicting the 
awful grandeur of the sea that leaps upon 
the pier at Gorleston, and goes thundering 
along northwards to the Yarmouth jetty, 
and away to the lifeboat “look out” at 
Caister. Here and there the gaunt timbers 
of a sunken wreck right upon the véry 
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fleets of ships windbound in the Roads. At 
night when they show their various lights, a 
stranger standing on the esplanade might 
think he saw a great city with a mighty 
river between it and Yarmouth. One star- 
light night in the autumn I counted nearly 
two hundred vessels at anchor in the Roads, 
The next morning a breeze sprung up, and 
the floating city had flown like Aladdin’s 
palace. 

But there are waters flowing inland, and 
lakes that mimic soft reaches of the Thames 
and rough bends of the Mersey, where you 
may sail and fish, free from the dangers that 
beset those who go down to the sea in ships. 
Norfolk and Suffolk possess five hundred 
miles of inland waterways, that flow amidst 
rich meadow lands margined with reeds and 
water-lilies, or through low marshes, the 





THE HARBOUR, GORLESTON. 


From a Drawing by Heten H. Hatrtox. 


beach itself, grimly illustrate the ocean story. 
Dickens makes you feel the chill and fury 
of the storm, and shows you the pale wet 
face of the dead; but who shall describe 
the wash of the waters as they sweep the 
deck of the doomed ship, the shrieks of 
the wind, the shuddering timbers, the thud 
of the spars and blocks as they fall upon 
the deck, the thunder of the mighty waves 
beating down the struggling vessel, the 
blinding spray, and the swirl of the foaming 
waters? Who shall picture the sunshine 
that follows, the calm after the tempest, 
the swell of the blue flood without a broken 
wave to mark the locale of the few vestiges 
of wreck that are drifting towards the 
harbour bar? Such nights and days as 
these are common off Yarmouth. The sea 
will lie quiet for days, a veritable lake in its 
sunny repose. Then you shall see entire 


haunts of stint, snipe, duck, whimbrel, and 
other wild fowl; by ancient villages with 
grey church towers; beneath bridges, over 
the parapets of which old men look down 
into the silent waters; and finally into the 
sea, from whence, if you are yachting, you 
pause to notice that the landscape you have 
left behind is marked against the horizon by 
a line of windmills and churches after the 
manner of Tennyson’s Lincolnshire wolds 
and fens. Should you begin your river and 
broad expedition on Breydon water at 
Yarmouth, you will be invigorated with the 
sweep of the wind that fills your wherry 
sails, or be lulled into reverie by the quiet 
lazy life that seems characteristic of all 
waters on calm days. The old brig which is 


a conspicuous object on Breydon water—now 
reflected in the pools the tide has left, now 
almost high and dry upon the sand—is 
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a more or less pathetic incident of the 
locality. In sunshine and shadow its white- 
painted sides, black edged with wind and 
weather, have a ghost-like appearance. The 
fishermen who store ice in its hull have uncon- 
sciously decorated it with mourning emblems 
_black and white. It once was a brave 
live ship that sailed to foreign climes. “To 





BREYDON 
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of the little fishing and yachting stations. 
The tiny harbour is crowded with boats of 
all descriptions, and on windy days you 
may see numbers of sailing wherries tacking 
about, now and then rushing into the river 
at railroad speed; while sailing along the 
Waveney, which drains the flat lands for 
many a mile, come great barges with black 





WATER, 


From a Drawing by Hetew H. Harrtox. 


what base uses may we return, Horatio!” 
But a ship, dead or alive, is always pictur- 
esque. This decaying old brig, kept together 
with caulking and paint, rears its white and 
black timbers against the grey clouds, mirrors 
its pitchy seams in the greyer water, and 
adds a distinct line of beauty to the far-off 
blue and purple uplands. You can sail over 
this Breydon water between white posts that 
mark the channel into the Waveney and 
the Yare, and if you are inclined to pass by 
many opportunities of anchoring in accessible 
broads, you can go straight away to Norwich, 
or round about to Lowestoft and the sea, 
taking en route Oulton Broad and Lake 
Lothing that debouch into Lowestoft harbour, 
as the Yare and Breydon do into the busier 
harbour of Yarmouth. Take up a good-sized 
map of Norfolk and Suffolk and you will be 
amazed at the number and extent of these 
inland lakes. Visit any of them as an 
angler or a gunner and you will be delighted 
at the amount of sport they will afford you. 
As for sailing, Holland hardly affords better 
opportunities for racing before the wind 
along flats that give the breezes of heaven 
full scope. Oulton Broad, which is accessible 
from Yarmouth by rail, is the most popular 


and brown sails. In the distance they 
might be giant bats skimming the surface 
of the land, for you see them mostly when 
you cannot see the river. The quaint little 
village of Oulton is represented on the broad 
by a couple of fishing inns, where you can 
procure boats, fishing tackle, and baits. If 
you are fastidious about your luncheon, and 
require the dainties of your club, with dry 
champagne and iced waters, bring these things 
with you; but if homely fare, sound claret, 
good beer, hot tea or cold milk are drinks 
you can enjoy, then Oulton will content you. 
The sketches which illustrate these notes 
were taken from the river end of the lake. 
Artists who are fond of cloud effects and 
“skiey influences” might visit Oulton with 
advantage. Others looking for river fore- 
grounds with sedgy details will find them 
here in abundance. Chill October might 
have been painted from a boat at Oulton. 
Barton Broad, near Stalham, presents many 
special features to the artist, but Stalham is 
near Norwich, and though an easy distance 
from Yarmouth, is not one of the Broads 
which a Yarmouth visitor would consider as 
belonging to his own line of country. Oulton 
Broad, for that matter, is the water-play- 
QQ 
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ground of Lowestoft ; but Lowestoft is only 
fourteen miles from Yarmouth, and Oulton 
is a mile and a half on this side of Lowestoft. 

Ormesby is a characteristic broad, lying 
among lowlands that are dotted with quiet 
homesteads and browsing cattle. On stormy 
days the reeds in the river bend their 
feathery plumes before the wind that whips 
the water into waves. The broad is ap- 
proached through the old-fashioned garden 
of the “ Eel’s Foot” Inn. It was in August 
when I last saw it. The train from Yar- 
mouth deposits you within half an hour’s 
drive from the little landing-stage in the ac- 
companying illustration. From the road I 
passed along a footpath fenced with climbing 
nasturtiums in full bloom, backed by a 









mass of 
French 
marigolds. 

The old inn— 
a commonplace 
cottage—was near- 
ly covered with blue 
clematis. The south 
side of the house was 
bounded by half an 
acre of ground, 
divided into a flower and kitchen garden. 
The landlord of the “Eel’s Foot” is evi- 
dently an experienced florist. His small 
plot of land was ablaze with flowers. There 
were borders of rich purple-blue pansies and 
yellow calceolarias, with beds of red and 
purple verbena, crimson geraniums, and rows 
of giant sweet peas. The paths were newly 
sanded, and the place was so trim and neat, 
so gay with colour, and so full of the perfume 
of lavender, sweetbriar, and a corner of 
herbs, that it was delightful to walk there. 


OULTON BROAD. 


From a Drawing by Hees 
H. Hatton. 
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The landing-stage is on the small domain of 
the “ Eel’s Foot,” and you can obtain boats 
and bait at a very moderate cost. The 
fishing is excellent. Pike, rudd, roach, and 
bream are taken here in large quantities. 
Rudd is a very game fish, and seems to be 
a speciality of Ormesby. Roach are plenti- 
ful, and have been caught weighing as 
much as two pounds. Pike will run up to 
ten pounds, and bream are taken up to five 
and six pounds. It is quite a common thing 
on good sporting days, when the fish are on 
the feed, for expert anglers to carry away 
as much as several stones’ weight of fish. 
There is capital perch and pike fishing at 
Fritton Decoy. Perch weighing from one 


to three or four pounds are not uncommon 


in this beau- 
tiful lake. 
As the silver 
birch is to other trees, so is Fritton 
Decoy to the other inland waters of East 
Anglia. The one is known as the lady 
of the wood, the other might be called the 
lady of the broads. For the grace of its 
sinuous shape, the park-like decoration of 
its banks, the fine residences that nestle 
among its surrounding foliage, and the rich 
reflections that are peculiar to its shady 
nooks, Fritton Decoy has no equal in East 
Anglia. As you row along this three miles 
of lake you frequently come upon the mys- 
terious entrances of the wild-fowl decoys, 
which are a large source of revenue to the 
owners. The lake is closed in September for 
a period of weeks or months that this opera- 
tion of the decoyers with their engines and 
nets may not be disturbed. On several fine 
days in August I fished its waters and rowed 
into its most inaccessible creeks, with a little 
family party. We agreed in comparing the 
lake to some of the best timbered reaches of 
the Upper Thames, but with greater breadth 
of waters and a more profound suggestion of 
depth. There were several parties of anglers 
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ORMESBY BROAD—THE LANDING STAGE. 
From a Drawing by Heten H. Harrox. 


at work. Their boats were anchored fore 
and aft, not across the stream (for, indeed, 
there is no stream) as on the Thames. The 
absence of a “swim” makes the fishing a less 
active performance, except, of course, the 
sport be lively. We trifled with the delicate 
art, gave little heed to it, for there were 
pencils and brushes busy in our boat, but 
we caught a few fine perch nevertheless. 
We were distracted by many competing 
claims upon our attention, such as occa- 
sional rushes of small fish leaping out of the 
water in their fruitless efforts to escape 
pursuing enemies; a brood of tiny water 
hens following their mother across some small 
reedy bay ; the cries of pheasants in cover ; 
the cooing of wild pigeons ; the illuminated 
ripple of the lake, each miniature wave a 
patch of colour; smooth sheets of water re- 
flecting trees and reeds in a wealth of green 
and grey, broken in upon now and then by 
water-lily leaves, yellow as the tips of their 
latest flowers. Then there were cloud effects 
to be studied, and (let me be truthful even 
at the risk of being prosaic) the latest news 
to read, for we carried the London dailies 
and weeklies in our luncheon baskets ; and 
is not the mid-day meal one of the pleasantest 
incidents of these vacation days? Yarmouth 
pork-pies are only excelled by Yarmouth 
sausages. ‘‘And why are they so good?” 
one of our party asked at the shop itself. 


“T will tell you,” said the proprietor. “I 
am a Dutchman, I had made German’ sau- 
sages all my life. I. married a Norfolk 
woman. She was a good hand at English 
sausages and pork-pies. We compared notes; 
we laid our two heads together, and we made 
sausages and pork-pies that combine the 
best knowledge of Germany and. England ; 
we do a great trade at Yarmouth, and we 
defy competition.” Pork-pie, chicken salad, 
cheese-cake, and a bottle of lemonade poured 
into a jug of claret (Leoville), followed by 
cigarettes and a bunch of grapes, make 
Fritton Decoy all the more delightful after 
four or five hours rowing, fishing, and 
sketching. 

He is a grey, grizzled, amiable old man 
who has charge of the boats at Fritton. You 
will find him smoking his pipe by the landing 
stage, or helping anglers to unload their 
boats. On one side of him there is a tall 
vigorous birch, upon which “ Notice” is given 
that visitors may not land on the opposite 
shore, and against which there leans a col- 
lection of fishing rods, landing nets, and 
oars. On the other hand is a gnarled, 
crooked, lightning-blasted giant of the forest, 
that dips its half-naked limbs into the water. 

“ Ah, we none of us get younger!” said 
the old man. 

“How long have you been here?” we 
asked. 
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“Fifty-four years,” he said, as he took 
the fishing rods from us. 

“That is a long time,” was not a very 
wise rejoinder, but I ventured the remark. 

“To look forward to,” he said, “but it 
only seems yesterday to me.” 

There was a tone of regret, I thought, in 
his voice as he said, “to look forward to.” 

“You would like to be young again?” 

* Yes.”’ 

“ And stay here all the same?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

** How old are you?” 

“Seventy-four.” 

“ That is not old age,” I said encouragingly. 


FRITTON OLD 
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haven’t been doing much fishing. Ah, ] 
like pictures! Did you notice the cottage at 
other end of lake?” 

“Tee” 

“ Well, if I could paint a picture, I should 
take a view of that cottage.” 

His eyes brightened as he said so, and he 
smiled a cordial approval of our compliments 
upon Fritton. It was easy to pay him largely 
in excess of his charges and still study 
economy (evidently a leading study with the 
majority of visitors at Fritton); and one 
felt happier for having chatted with that 
simple and contented waterman of the 


Norfolk lake. 





HALL AND FARM. 


From a Drawing by Heten H, Harton. 


“No, not much; seems nothing looking 
back, but I feels it’s old age sometimes ; 
however, it can’t be helped.” 

“You have seen a good many changes in 
your time, even here?” 


“ Ah, yes, I have that ; seen things change 


till they be upside down, so to speak. But 
it’s all one at last.” 
“ We have paid for the boat, what do you 
charge for the tackle?” 
“Oh, I leave it to you 
you like.” 
We had had two rods and bait. 
“ Not had much sport,” I said. 





“No, but they’re the right sort ; and you 


say sixpence, if 


I was all the more agreeably impressed 
with this experience because I had been 
reading an extract from a book on the 
natural history of the Broad’ district, in 
which the Rev. Richard Lubbock recorded 
his meeting with an old fellow and his family 
who had “ squatted” by the broad in his early 
days, and had lived on it and by it without 
moving away from it summer or winter. 
«Our broad,’ as he always called the exten- 
sive pool by which his cottage stood, was his 
microcosm—his world ; the islands in it were 
his gardens of the Hesperides, its opposite 
extremity his ultima Thule. Wherever his 
thoughts wandered they could not get beyond 
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the circle of his beloved lake ; indeed, I never 
knew them aberrant but once, when he in- 
formed me, with a doubting air, that he had 
sent his wife and his two eldest children to 
a fair at a country village two miles off, that 
their ideas might expand by travel; as he 
safely observed they had never before been 
away from ‘our broad!’” This was forty 
years ago. It is strange to find to-day a 
living example of its possibility, though to- 
day men come down here by train from 
London in three hours, ‘and can, if they 
choose, do a day’s fishing and go back again, 
a journey which, in the memory of my living 
example, would have taken more than a 
week. I found myself wondering about the 
changes the old man had seen, and what 
their effect had been upon his mind in that 
narrow circle of his existence—fifty-four 
years by Fritton lake. Had he been married 
in that old thatched church close by? And 
was his family name written upon one of 
those white gravestones? Or were the 
unrecorded mounds only sacred to his 
memories of the more ordinary changes 
he had seen at Fritton? It were to in- 


quire too curiously into the old man’s 
life to pursue these thoughts; but he is a 
figure in the Fritton landscape that I shall 
always remember. I wonder how many old 
men who have lived in the great world and 
seen it at its best would, after fifty-four years’ 
active experience of it, promptly and cheer- 
fully say “ Yes,” to the question, “ Would 
you like to be young again?” What battles to 
fight over again that being young once more 
would mean to most old men, who had lived 
in the great world and earned the right, 
having seen it at its worst, to see it at its 
best ! What broken friendships, what bitter 
griefs to stagger through, what heart-breaks 
to fight against for others’ sakes! But it 
may not be, except in fancy, in a poem, 
or on the stage; so let us pack up our 
sketches and note-books, and go home, for 
our holiday is over ; it can never be repeated. 
The pleasure of it will, however, be a lasting 
remembrance ; and, after all, life itself is 
but a continuous memorial of bygone joys 
and sorrows. Pardonnez moi, messiewrs les 
critiques francais, some of us do take our 
pleasures a little sadly. 
JosePpH Harton. 
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walking with Sir RocGEr 
before his house, a country-fellow brought him a huge fish, which, he told him, Mr. 
William Wimble had caught that very morning; and that he presented it, with his 
service to him, and intended to come and dine with him. At the same time he 


delivered a letter which my friend read to me as soon as the messenger left him. 


“ Sir ROGER, 

“I Desire you to accept of a jack, which is the best I have caught this season. 
I intend to come and stay with you a week, and see how the perch bite in the 
Black River. I observed with some concern, the last time I saw you upon the 
bowling-green, that your whip wanted a lash to it; I will bring half a dozen with 
me that I twisted last week, which I hope will serve you all the time you are in 
the country. I have not been out of the saddle for six days last past, having 
been at Eaton with Sir John’s eldest son. He takes to his learning hugely. 

“T am, 
“SIR, your humble servant, 


« WILL WIMBLE, 





\ 
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This extraordinary letter, and message that accompanied it, made me very 
curious to know the character and quality of the gentleman who sent them; which 
I found to be as follows. Will Wimble is younger brother to a baronet, and 
descended of the ancient family of the Wimbles. He is now between forty and 
fifty ; but being bred to no business and born to no estate, he generally lives with 
his elder brother as superintendent of his game. He hunts a pack of dogs better 


than any man in the country, and is very famous for finding out a hare. He is 


S Bowl ns Gren. 





SIR ROGER ON THE BOWLING GREEN. 
From a Drawing by Hvucn Tromsox. 


extremely well versed in all the little handicrafts of an idle man: he makes a May- 


fly to a miracle; and furnishes the whole country with angle-rods. As he is a good- 


natur'd officious fellow, and very much esteem’d upon account of his family, he is 
a welcome guest at every house, and keeps up a good correspondence among all the 
gentlemen about him. He carries a tulip-root in his pocket from one to another, or 
exchanges a puppy between a couple of friends that live perhaps in the opposite sides 
of the county. Wéil is a particular favourite of all the young heirs, whom he frequently 


obliges with a net that he has weaved, or a setting-dog that he has made himself. He 
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now and then presents a pair of garters of his own knitting to their mothers or sisters; 
and raises a great deal of mirth among them, by enquiring as often as he meets 
them how they wear! These gentleman-like manufactures and obliging little 
humours make Wiil the darling of the country. 

Sir RoGER was proceeding in the character of him, when we saw him make up to 
us with two or three hazle-twigs in his hand that he had cut in Sir RoGER’s woods, 
as he came through them, in his way to the house. I was very much pleased to 
observe on one side the hearty and sincere welcome with which Sir RoGER received 
him, and on the other, the secret joy which his guest discover'd at sight of the 


good old Knight. After the first salutes were over, Will desired Sir RoGER to 


5 





WILL WIMBLE IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


From a Drawing by Hvcu THomson. 


lend him one of his servants to carry a set of shuttle cocks he had with him in a 
little box to a lady that lived about a mile off, to whom it seems he had promised such 
a present for above this half year. Sir RoGrr’s back was no sooner turned but 
honest Wil began to tell me of a large cock-pheasant that he had sprung in one 
of the neighbouring woods, with two or three other adventures of the same nature. 
Odd and uncommon characters are the game I looked for, and most delight in; 
for which reason I was as much pleased with the novelty of the person that talked to 
me, as he could be for his life with the springing of a pheasant, and therefore 
listen'd to him with more than ordinary attention. 


In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner, where the gentleman | 


have been speaking of had the pleasure of seeing the huge jack, he had caught, 
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served up for the first dish in a most sumptuous manner. Upon our sitting down to 
it he gave us a long account how he had hooked it, played with it, foiled it, and 
at length drew it out upon the bank, with several other particulars that lasted all 


the first course. A dish of wild fowl that came afterwards furnished conversation 





WILL WIMBLE WITH THE PUPPIES. 


From a Drawing by Hucn Taomson. 


for the rest of the dinner, which concluded with a late invention of Will's for 
improving the quail-pipe. 

Upon withdrawing into my room after dinner, I was secretly touched with com- 
passion towards the honest gentleman that had dined with us; and could not but 
consider with a great deal of concern, how so good an heart and such busy hands 


were wholly. employed in trifles; that so much humanity should be so little 
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beneficial to others, and so much industry so little advantageous to himself. The 
same temper of mind and application to affairs might have recommended him to 
the publick esteem, and have raised his fortune in another station of life. What 
good to his country or himself might not a trader or merchant have done with 
such useful tho’ ordinary qualifications ? 

Will Wimble’s is the case of many a younger brother of a great family, who 


had rather see their children starve like gentlemen, than thrive in a trade or 





THE STORY OF THE GARTERS. 
From a Drawing by HucH THomwsoy. 


profession that is beneath their quality. This humour fills several parts of Hurope 
with pride and beggary. It is the happiness of a trading nation, like ours, that 
the younger sons, tho’ uncapable of any liberal art or profession, may be placed 
in such a way of life, as may perhaps enable them to vie with the best of their 
family: Accordingly we find several citizens that were launched into the world 
with narrow fortunes, rising by an honest industry to greater estates than those 


of their elder brothers. It is not improbable but Will was formerly tried at 
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divinity, law, or physick ; and that finding his genius did not lie that way, his parents 
gave him up at length to his own inventions. But certainly, however improper 
he might have been for studies of a higher nature, he was perfectly well turned 
for the occupations of trade and commerce. As I think this is a point which 
cannot be too much inculcated, I shall desire my reader to compare what I have 


here written with what I have said in my twenty-first speculation. 
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CHAPTER IX—Continued. 


this, the whole face of 
the party was changed. 
The Dragonetta had 
gone, and the Bishop 
had gone also. Every- 
body had filed down to 
supper, and it was only 
those who were on a cer- 
tain footing of intimacy with the family who 
had re-emerged in the drawing-room. The pro- 
portion of youth had greatly increased ; the 
piano had been moved back to the wall, and 
a few lively couples were waltzing spasmodi- 
cally round the room. Jane, of course, had 
never danced in her life ; and had never even 
seen dancing before, except perhaps by 
accident at a country fair. Mr. Leyoncrona, 
who had kept up a more sustained conversa- 
tion with her throughout the evening than 
any other person, now asked her to waltz 
with him, and pressed her to do so, because 
he thought her reluctance arose from some 
jealousy on Frank’s part, which ought to be 
promptly snubbed. She was beginning to 
grow cunning, for while she continued to 
refuse, she did not blurt out the real source 
of her refusal. Frank had early in the 
evening grown tired of attending closely 
upon Jane, and as the excitement of the 
party gathered on him, and he felt the 
attraction of old faces and familiar voices, 
he almost forgot her existence, except when 
some guest would make a polite reference to 
his engagement. At last he bethought him 
of his duties, and looked round for Jane. 
She had been for half-an-hour past so over- 
whelmed with sleepiness that she had 
obtained Lady Priscilla’s consent to slip off 
to bed unobserved, and as Frank was dancing 
with a great deal of exuberance, she did not 
interrupt him to say good-night. He there- 
fore searched for her in vain through the 
rooms, and came at last to the conservatory, 








where he thought she might be hidden. He 
threaded the little maze in the damp refresh- 
ing air, brushing aside the moist fronds of 
the ferns and pendent plants as he walked, 
and was betrayed at last in the green twilight 
into sitting on a low rustic seat at the back 
of the mass of foliage, and into gazing down at 
the lustrous obscurity of the tank at his feet, 
where the orange fins of the gold-fish passed 
and repassed like phantoms. The dim 
verdurous light, sifted through innumerable 
leaves, the dank smell of the water, of the 
warm earth, of the crowd of living plants, 
refreshed and invigorated him, and he sat 
there for a few moments, lulled by the 
trickle of the patient fountain, bubbling 
from the vase of a little nymph of terra-cotta. 
As he sat thus, invisible and noiseless, he 
suddenly heard his name pronounced by a 
familiar voice, on the other side of the 
ferny buttress which ended the path he 
had taken. It was a woman’s voice, and 
it said : 

“Well, now you have seen Frank Capulett’s 
intended, what do you think of her?” 

Frank was fatigued, seized with a lassitude 
born of his physical exhaustion and the 
relaxing warmth of the moist air ; he might 
have risen and have retraced his steps with 
just a chance of being unobserved, but 
curiosity and weakness combined to make 
him stay, noiseless, gazing like a Narcissus, 
but into a deep that gave back no reflections. 
The answer came in a man’s voice. 

“T have seen her, yes, but I have not 
been introduced to her. She is pretty.” 

“Oh! do you think so? It is such a coarse 
type, totally devoid of style.” 

“Style may come. She is very shy and 
young. Can you not remember ever being 
shy?” 

“ You are very impertinent. I am sure I 
never was so gauche as she is. I am sorry 
for Frank ; he is a nice boy.” 

“He is not shy, at all events. Perhaps 
he will be able to correct her fault. On the 
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whole I should think her rather to be pitied 
than him.” 

“There is not the least harm in Frank, 
but I am sorry that he is making himself so 
ridiculous. She was brought to sit by me, 
and I can assure you it fatigued me so much 
to hold ten minutes’ conversation with her 
that I thought I was going to have a fit of 
hysterics. Positively no ideas, I assure you ; 
could not be roused on a single subject—the 
theatre, pictures, society papers, politics, 
dances—seemed to have less intelligence 
than a child of ten; and a colour on her 
cheeks that is positively criminal. Why 
have you not spoken one word to me to- 
night?” 

“My dear Julia, how unreasonable you 
are. You know perfectly well that you ab- 
solutely forbade me to do so.” 

“Yes, and so you sat directly opposite me 
scowling, until even that stupid girl observed 
it, and asked me whether I thought you 
were ill.” 

“T wonder you can think it very amusing 
for me to see you the life of a room, and be 
obliged to bow just coldly to you once ‘ Good 
evening, Mrs. Percival,’ when all the time—” 

Frank, who had turned as cold as one of 
the gold-fish sailing at his feet, now began to 
flush with fever. This would never do; 
this fatal eaves-dropping began to grow ter- 
rible, preposterous, and he rose on the tips of 
his toes to escape from it. Thanks to the 
patient nymph, whose terra-cotta urn still 
warbled plaintively, his lightly brushing 
steps were unheard, and he escaped into the 
drawing-room without attracting the atten- 
tion of the unseen couple. But as he left 
the conservatory, his foot caught in a flower- 
pot and upset it withaclatter. He escaped, 
indeed, scot-free, but he left the lady and her 
companion with a most embarrassing convic- 
tion that a third person had assisted at their 
indiscreet little téte-a-téte. 


CHAPTER X. 


Frank slept badly, and woke next morning 
with a vague weight of apprehension on his 
mind. At breakfast everybody was feverish 
and languid, and he was obliged to hasten in 
order to reach his office in due time. His 
adieux with Jane were by these means, how- 
ever, rendered of necessity public and rapid, 
and he was conscious that this was agreeable. 
They parted in a very friendly way, but 
without effusion on either side. He had no 
sooner started than Jane began to make 
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preparations for leaving, since her visit had 
now come to a close. The last words were 
affectionate ; Lady Priscilla parted with her 
as from an affianced daughter, and the girls 
seemed genuinely sorry to say good-bye to 
her. Adelaide thrust a discreet little parcel 
into her hand “ not to be opened till Christ- 
mas Day,” and kissed her with tears in her 
eyes. She drove away at last in the Capulett 
carriage, with a feeling of genuine affection 
for them all, mixed with a shamefaced con- 
sciousness of her own acts of omission, acts 
which filed before her memory one by one, 
an awkward squad, and ruined her peace of 
mind. Nor was her conscience quite at rest, 
either ; the days she had spent at Kensington 
had not, she reflected in her innocent Puri- 
tanism, been spent to edification, and while 
she did not condemn the Capuletts, who only 
acted up to their lights, she blamed herself 
severely for not being able tosummon sufficient 
courage to refrain from taking part in so 
much that was inconsistent in a converted 
character. The theatre, the adorning of the 
hair, the worldly conversation, the dancing— 
each of these came up before her and stabbed 
her over-tender conscience in a new place. 
She reached home in an excited frame of 
mind, ready to burst into tears, and without 
having once bestowed a thought on the 
young man who was to be her husband. 

That young man was not so indifferent, or 
at least his indifference took a totally distinct 
form. Jane’s visit to his parents had en- 
tirely destroyed his illusion, and now he was 
on the verge of saying to himself that he was 
the most unhappy of mortals to have bound 
himself with such a chain. He did not quite 
say that yet, because he was parading before 
his memory her sterling virtues of character, 
her truth, her maidenly sweetness, her fidelity. 
He was trying all day long to bully himself 
into a passion for her, but the effort was in 
vain. A chasm of a thousand miles, an 
epoch of a thousand years, seemed to divide 
him from her, and he found with distress 
that he could not even recollect her features. 
After an effort to stamp her face upon his 
mental retina, with eyelids shut, he was 
forced to succumb to the obstinacy of nature, 
and to take her photograph out of his pocket- 
book. All that photography does to injure 
a face which depends upon vivid colour and 
pleasant expression had been done in this 
case. It was a picture that a lover might 
have forgiven, for he could have clothed it 
with the hue and charm of his mistress. To 
Frank it was merely now a revelation of 
common-place beauty, of a set of features 
radically unsympathetic to him. 
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In this frame of mind his life became a 
wretchedness to him. He did not go to see 
Jane, nor write to her, for he waited for the 
cloud to rise, he expected every night to 
wake up next morning in love with her. 
The Baxters had asked him to spend Christ- 
mas Day with them. He had not accepted 
or refused. His parents and sisters were 
going down for the Christmas days to 
Brighton, and he had also been invited there 
ever since the summer. It would have been 
easy to have got himself excused on the plea 
of his engagement, but instead of this he had 
quoted it as a promise which he was bound 
to keep. He did not change the plan now, 
for he thought that his mind might become 
clearer at a distance. He hoped that separ- 
ation might cure his coldness ; he genuinely 
wished to be in love. His cousin, the Earl, 
a very unpleasant little boy with ringlets, 
was made an object of worship in a large 
dull Brighton house, by his mother, a 
dolorous widow to whom the passage of time 
brought no assuagement of her grief. To go 
to Brighton for Christmas was terribly dull, 
but at least, in Frank’s present mood, it was 
a comfort that there no one would be ex- 
pected to be jolly at that very trying season. 
He had not reached his aunt’s house, how- 
ever, before a darker cloud of ennui fell 
upon him, and he felt as though he were 
bound down by a fatal burden. He became 
overwhelmed with restlessness and de- 
pression, and on Christmas morning, very 
early, he sent off a telegram to Mr. Leyon- 
crona, asking him if he might come and 
spend Christmas with him. He paid for 
a return telegram, and the answer came— 
“Come by all means, delighted to see you, 
am quite alone, will you stop the night?” 
He waved the orange envelope at his aunt, 
told her that he was suddenly ordered back 
to town, and was in his friend’s chambers 
before the afternoon had begun to draw in. 

Mr. Leyoncrona had lived for many years 
in a quiet nook in the very heart of the 
noisiest part of London. It was too near 
Whitehall, far too near, for health, but the 
convenience of the rooms and their central 
position were too fascinating to be resisted. 
He possessed a little suite of apartments in a 
private hotel, kept by a man who had once 
been his father’s butler and who had married 
old Mrs. Leyoncrona’s maid; and these re- 
spectable people waited on him with great 
punctilio. His windows looked out on the 
paved blind street that ended in his house, 
and though the Strand was within gunshot 
of him, as the crow is shot, he hardly heard 
a murmur of that great volume of sound. 


Frank’s hansom, as he rattled to the door, 
was quite an event to the silent cul-de-sac, 
At dinner, which the two friends ate alone, 
Frank’s spirits rose to an ebullient pitch. 
He laughed and gesticulated, told good 
stories and made bad puns without inter- 
mission, except that he became sober once 
when Leyoncrona mentioned Jane, just as 
a person in high spirits will pause for a few 
instants, for decorum’s sake, when a person 
is named who has lately died. He drank 
Leyoncrona’s excellent Burgundy until the 
older man felt it to be discreet to offer 
him no more of it. But Frank was just as 
copious in his mirth when the wine was 
cleared away, and they sat on each side of 
the fire with coffee and a cigar. It became 
very dark prematurely, with a yellow fog, not 
so much dense as heavy, a canopy, not a 
blanket, so that they drew the blinds down 
early and lit the candles. Frank now sud- 
denly asked leave to write some letters ; and 
that he might be quite at ease Mr. Leyon- 
crona lighted the fire and the gas in a little 
further room, which opened into a slit of a 
bedroom, where Frank was to sleep, and left 
him there: 

As he was coming up from Brighton he 
had resolved to write it——the fatal letter that 
with a sharp cut of pain should cut him off 
from the vague burden of apprehension 
which he carried about with him. What a 
letter that was to write! He made a dozen 
drafts of it, and none would do. His fingers 
were icy-cold, and would scarcely hold the 
pen. He went to the blind and peeped out. 
Through an atmosphere the colour of brown 
soup he dimly saw the blind head of the 
street, and three lamps, but no human figure 
was in sight. He looked at his watch. If 
no one came into the triangular area lighted 
by the lamps within one minute he would 
start off to spend the evening with Jane; if 
any one did, he would write the letter. His 
feverish face was pressed against the frozen 
pane. At fifty seconds there came a sound 
of “tramp, tramp” upon the pavement. 
Frank’s heart beat fast ; at fifty-five seconds 
a policeman, beating his arms together to 
warm himself, appeared round the further 
lamp-post, and took up his station just within 
the magic enclosure. Frank went back to 
the table, and wrote the following lines, 
without hesitation or erasure : 


Dear JANE, 

I am afraid it will give you great pain 
to read this letter. You will have wondered 
why I have allowed a whole week to elapse 
without coming to see you, or writing to you. 
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Thank you for your letter, but I must tell 
you that I have not opened it—I did not dare 
to. I hardly know how to find words to tell 
you why. You will think me so cruel, so 
ungrateful, so unworthy of you. Indeed I find 
Iam unworthy of you. I cannot make myself 
believe that I ought to let you be my wife. 
For some time past I have been very unhappy, 
questioning myself whether I doreally loveyou 
as you ought to be loved. I have come to the 
conclusion that I do not, and as I do not wish 
that we should be unhappy all our lives, I 
think it is right to tell you so. 

You will never know how much I admire 
you, and respect you. I think you simply 
perfect. Iam afraid that is it—you are too 
perfect for me. I wish you could see how 
humbled I am, and how ashamed of myself. 
But I cannot help thinking that every one 
will agree that it is best for both of us to 
have found out the truth thus early. Of 
course, I need hardly say that if you still 
think it would be right for us to marry, I 
shall be willing to do so. I hope you will 
always allow me to consider you a friend. 

Yours very sincerely, 
FRANK CAPULETT. 


Having sealed and stamped this epistle, he 
thrust it into the breast of his coat, and 
peeping into the other room, remarked to 
Leyoncrona that he was going to the post. 
His friend replied that the landlady would 
do that, upon which Capulett continued that 
he thought he should take a little run, and 
might he borrow the latch-key? Armed with 
this implement he descended into the night. 

He found himself buoyed up by a strange 
excitement when he stood with the front- 
door closed behind him. The fog was not 
thick enough to be bewildering or dangerous. 
He made his way up into the Strand, and 
then wandered up into the City. All the 
shops, theatres, music-halls and restaurants 
were shut, so that the great nightly thorough- 
fare of pleasure was as mute and mournful 
as on a Sunday morning. He missed the 
glare of the dramatic lamps, the coloured 
bands of the luminous advertisements. All 
was as dull and heavy as the atmosphere, the 
streets only peopled by a few wanderers like 
himself, and a handful of wretches with no 
home to go to. No soldiers, no messengers, 
no milliners’ girls, no costermongers, were to 
be seen. The very thieves and street-walkers 
had Christmas dinners to eat, jovial engage- 
ments of some kind to fulfil. He pushed up 
into the Arabian solitude of the City itself, 
where a treble silence reigned. Cat shrieked 
unto cat across a desolate thoroughfare which 
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in twelve hours’ time would be glutted to 
bursting with the traffic of the world. He 
sped across St. Paul’s Churchyard, and gazed 
up at the vast and shadowy cathedral tower- 
ing into the inane void of night. Through 
the Old Jewry he passed somehow into Loth- 
bury, and saw the stolid mass of the Bank 
of England from behind. Here again there 
was a thin concourse of passers by, and he 
seemed in a world of living men ; but soon 
after this he found himself hemmed in into 
the tortuous inclosure of Austin Friars, 
with the two churches frowning at him, in a 
soundless solitude that was unnerving. And 
now the fog began to get more dense. A 
panic took him that he would be snared all 
night in this labyrinth of the City, and he 
hastened to return. When he got well into 
the main arteries again, he found them fuller 
of the pulse of life; the Christmas parties 
were beginning to break up. All this time 
the letter to Jane was lying in his bosom. 
Whenever he thought of it, it seemed to sear 
him like a hot iron, and yet there it lay. It 
was not until he was in the Strand, and close 
to the turning that led down to Leyoncrona’s 
hotel, that he took it out of his pocket. He 
walked with it nearly to the door, and then 
as he turned the last corner, a scarlet column 
loomed out of the darkness. He thrust the 
letter suddenly into the letter-box, and ran 
on like a guilty schoolboy. 

In Leyoncrona’s sitting-room there was no 
light but what proceeded from a glowing 
fire, but a voice greeted Frank from his 
host’s bedroom. 

“You will find the whiskey on the table, 
and the kettle in the grate. I hope you'll 
make yourself comfortable and excuse my 
having gone to bed.” 

Frank tapped at the bedroom-door and 
went in. Leyoncrona was sitting up in bed, 
with a dressing-gown round his shoulders, 
and five or six books scattered over the 
counterpane. The lamp close by him threw 
a strong light over his pleasant countenance. 
Frank sat down, with his overcoat still on, 
at the foot of the bed. 

“So you have not gone to sleep. Do you 
always make a little Bodleian of your bed in 
this way?” 

“T don’t like having to get out of bed 
when I am once snug, so I think beforehand 
of all my literary wants. How did you find 
everybody at Kilburn?” 

“T have not been to Kilburn,” said Frank, 
with a kind of giggle. 

“TI beg your pardon for taking that for 
granted, but I really couldn’t think of any 
other place where you could go on Christmas 
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night. You might have stopped and played 
picquet with me.” 

There was a slight pause, while Leyoncrona 
furtively glanced again towards the open 
book he had been reading. He would fain 
have finished the interesting page. Frank 
said at last, whirling his hat round his 
fingers as he did so: 

“T have only been strolling round. I| 
wanted to be by myself rather. I wanted 
to think something out.” 

Leyoncrona shut the book and pushed it 
from him ; he awaited the obvious confidence 
that was coming. 

“IT expect you know that I have something 
on my mind that bothers me?” said Frank. 

“ Well, I can’t exactly say that I do, or 
that I don’t. I thought so two or three 
days ago, but to-day I thought you must 
have got all right again.” 

“Of course, I dare say you can’t very well 
understand about lovers, as you haven’t been 
in love yourself.” 

“ That’s a very bold assumption, my young 
friend,” said Leyoncrona, ‘‘and the sort of 
one that you'll grow out of the habit of 
making. You give me the right to turn 
and rend you, and so I will allow myself to 
say that I don’t consider you at all the ideal 
lover yourself. When I do fall in love, to 
carry on your inference, I hope I shall seem 
to like it better than you do.” 

“ Ah! then you have noticed that I don’t 
seem to like it very much?” said Frank, 
who was not in the least offended. 

“You had better tell me what it is that | 
don’t know about lovers. Never mind what 
[I have noticed.” 

“Well, don’t you believe in a secret sym- 
pathy, and the right people being irresistibly 
drawn together, and all that, a sort of 
Wahlverwandtschaft, don’t you know?” 

“Do I believe in it?” said Leyoncrona. 
“ Partly I do, and partly I don’t. I think that 
it is a very delightful thing where it occurs, 
but it does not always wear well; and for 
my own part, I fancy that some of the 
happiest matches in the world have grown 
out of something like mutual aversion, 
indifference at all events, at first meeting.” 

“But if there is a sudden liking at first, 
and it gets weaker and weaker, that is not 
a happy sort of affinity, is it?” 

“ No, that is not a fortunate conjunction 
certainly,’ admitted Leyoncrona. “ You had 
better say right out what you are driving at.” 

There was again a pause, and then Frank 
said, being himself in darkness, but conscious 
of his friend’s brightly - illuminated eye 
resting upon him : 
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“T am most awfully tired of my engage- 
ment.” This struck him as a very crude 
thing to have said, and he rapidly added, “I 
don’t feel at all sure that it will make either 
of us happy.” 

Leyoncrona was silent so long that Frank 
grew quite nervous. 

“T wish you would tell me what 
think.” 

“ Really,” answered Leyoncrona, “I can’t 
take the responsibility of telling you what I 
think. I think so many things. You see I 
have never been in love.” 

“Oh, I wish you wouldn’t chaff, old man. 
You know I think so much of your advice. 
I really came up to-day to ask you what you 
thought I ought to do. One can’t help 
feeling rather queer about it. It seems so 
unkind to the girl.” 

“It is very thoughtful of you to consider 
her feelings, I am sure,” said Leyoncrona. 

“Oh, you needn’t snub me like that. I am 
perfectly conscious how awkward it is, but I 
think it will be right for her sake to break 
it off.” 

“‘T see you speak in the future tense,” said 
Leyoncrona, “so the whole thing is not 
settled yet? It would be very lke what 
young people do if you had broken off the 
engagement before you asked my advice.” 

“Oh, no, it is not settled yet,” said Frank, 
prevaricating, and thinking of the letter 
which still lay in the pillar-box. 

“That removes a great difficulty from my 
mind,” said Leyoncrona, “and I feel much 
more free to talk to you about it. If you 
had already broken off the affair it would 
have been too late, but as it is, one can 
reason with you. Now in the first place, 
however little you care for her, Miss Baxter 
is in love with you, is she not?” 

* Oh, yes,” said Frank, reduced to a con- 
dition of abject nervous misery, “she’s most 
awfully fond of me.” 

“Well, then! But first of all I will reveal 
to you your own guilty plan. You have 
been walking about the streets concocting a 
jilting letter, and now you have come in with 
the intention of writing it, and of going out 
again to post it. You shall do nothing of 
the kind. Give me up the latch-key, and 
take off your great coat, and hang up your 
hat, for I shall not allow you to go out again 
to-night.” 

Frank acceded to this with alacrity. When 
he came back, Leyoncrona continued— 

“Tf you really want my advice, it is this. 
You positively are bound as a gentleman to 
remember that it was you and not Miss 
Baxter who proposed and urged the alliance. 
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So that it seems to me that you are not at 
liberty to think entirely of your own feelings 
in the matter.” 

“But I should make a very bad husband 
if I married a wife I did not love,” said 
Frank. 

“T feel that. But are you quite sure that 
you are incapable of loving her?” 

“Yes, quite.” 

“Perhaps you have seen somebody else 
who takes your fancy more?” 

“No, I assure you I have not. It is sheer 
incompatibility of temperament.”’ 

“That, I take it, is putting it in the very 
strongest possible words. But whatever you 
feel, I think it will be cowardly to write a 
letter. It is much harder and more disagree- 
able to talk of such a matter face to face, 
and you ought to be punished for being so 
rash by not being spared a single disagreeable 
fact. I can assure you you will not find ita 
comfortable thing to jilt a young lady, and I 
am sure you ought not to find it so.” 

“You are rather unsympathetic, Leyon- 
crona ; I thought you would have approved of 
my breaking it off. I am sure it is very 
immoral to go on pretending to love a girl 
when you no longer care about her at all.” 

“I do not wish to be unsympathetic. I 
feel exceedingly puzzled to know what is 
right and what is wrong insuch a case. But 
I cannot help thinking more about the girl 
than about you, and if the crisis must come 
I tell you frankly that I should like it to 
bring the maximum of punishment to you 
and the minimum to her.” 

“TI fail to see why there should be any 
punishment on either side. I am sorry I 
told you anything about it. 1 had no idea 
you would be so testy. So now I will say 
good-night.”’ 

And he went to bed much easier in his 
mind than he left Mr. Leyoncrona, who 
nevertheless had neither prevaricated, nor 
written a selfish letter, nor betrayed the 
traditions of his class. But it is the privilege 
of youth to be callous. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ir was the custom at Constantine Villas 
for the whole household to unite in prayers 
directly after breakfast was over, in the old 
fashion. On Boxing Day there was so great 
a mass of work for the postman to do that 
the morning distribution of letters was de- 
layed by more than an hour. Accordingly 


instead of their finding their correspondence 
by their plates when they came down to 
breakfast, the housemaid brought the letters 
in when she and the cook answered the 
summons to “worship.” It would have been 
contrary to all rules and regulations to open 
a letter at the moment when Dr. Baxter 
was arranging the large silk marker in his 
Bible, and actually giving his preliminary 
cough, so all that Jane could do was to tilt 
her correspondence against her tea-cup, and 
try to guess what was in it by furtively exam- 
ining the addresses. There was a thin stiff 
envelope, evidently containing a Christmas 
card, and a large soft envelope, probably 
containing a bill; and finally there was 
Frank’s letter, which we have taken the 
liberty of reading. 

It seemed to Jane as though she were 
suspended between the ceiling and the floor, 
and deprived of all her weight. She tried 
to sit perfectly still, in a sort of dreadful 
patience, and the blood once suffused her 
whole face, as she put aside a sudden tempta- 
tion to set all laws of decorum at defiance, 
and snatch her letter there and then, reading 
it in the face of the prim, shy maids, and her 
own scandalised sisters and bewildered father. 
It scarcely seemed possible that any portion 
of the Epistle to the Colossians could be so 
long, so beset with knotty points, so qualified 
for interminable exposition, as that which 
they happened to have reached in that day’s 
reading. However, everything comes to an 
end at last, and as the whole company rose, 
and turned to kneel upon the floor, with their 
foreheads against the backs of their chairs, 
Jane was so far carried away by her excite- 
ment that she grasped Frank’s letter as she 
was in the act of revolving ; and set herself 
very slowly and silently to open it unseen. 
The very first words startled her so much 
that she pushed it into its envelope again, 
and that into her pocket, and during the 
remainder of her father’s long prayer she 
knelt there motionless. She was in such a 
fever of spirit, so conscious of her restless- 
ness, that she took care to be the last to rise 
when the devotion was over. And then she 
rushed away to her own room. 

In a large and active family it is very 
difficult to assert the right that trouble has 
to solitude and consideration. Jane felt that 
she would give anything to be able to spend 
one whole hour undisturbed, unperceived 
one hour in which to measure the distance 
between the present and the past. But she 
had hardly stood three minutes at the window, 
reading and re-reading this agitating appeal 
of Frank’s, before the servants walked in to 
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make her bed, and she was thankful to be 
able to escape from them without speaking. 
She stood on the landing irresolute, for the 
house seemed full of the noises of life, her 
mother shouting to her father, her brothers 
whistling, her sisters chattering on the stairs. 
She escaped into a little cheerless room, hung 
round with miniatures and virginal nick- 
nacks from her mother’s maiden days, which 
was called Mrs. Baxter’s boudoir, and which 
nobody ever used. She sat down on the 
decrepit little sofa, the unsympathetic glazed 
chintz of which crackled under her. She 
read Frank’s letter two or three times more, 
and then put it down on her lap, and gazed 
blankly at the row of daguerreotypes cn the 
opposite wall. 

At this moment the door was softly opened, 
and her sister Sallie peeped in, and dis- 
appeared again, without attracting Jane’s 
attention ; and in a minute or two, in con- 
sequence of Sallie’s report over the stairs of 
“You'd better go right up to Jane, mother, 
in your boudoir,” Mrs. Baxter came gently 
in, and vexed the broken springs of her little 
sofa with the addition of her substantial 
weight. Neither said anything, but Jane 
passed Frank’s letter to her mother, and 
took her hand. The letter was very slowly 
read, with much nervous adjustment of spec- 
tacles, and then laid again in Jane’s lap by 
a very trembling hand. The old lady’s eyes 
were full of tears, and she drew her daughter’s 
head close to her own and kissed her two or 
three times. And then she rose, and from 
underneath the sofa-cushion, where it lay 
folded up, she dragged out an enormous old 
Scotch shawl, and wrapped it round them 
both, for there was no preparation for fire in 
the grate. Jane laid her head against her 
mother’s shoulder, and listened to Mrs. 
Baxter’s soft weeping. Neither had hitherto 
spoken a word, but at last Mrs. Baxter 
whispered : 

“Let your tears come, sweetie ; 
you good to cry.” 

“1 don’t want to cry at all, mother,” 
answered Jane in her usual voice. “I feel 
so bewildered, that is all. I seem to want a 
little time to collect my thoughts.” 

“Did you expect this letter in any way?” 

** No, not in the least.” 

“ What do you think has made him write 
it?” 

“T don’t know what to think.” 

“ Did you have any quarrel when you last 
met?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Do you know that there is any one else 
whom he likes better than you?”’ 
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“1 do not think so. I think it is himself 
that he likes best,’ Jane answered, with a 
ghost of a smile. 

“Ah, yes, dear! But that is nothing 
strange. All the men like themselves best, 
even the very nicest of them—only some of 
them have such a pretty way of showing it.” 

“ He had a pretty way, rather, hadn't he ?’”” 

“T never thought that he had quite a 
lover’s way with him. He always seemed 
very cool and collected,” said Mrs. Baxter. 

“T think I liked that in him. It seemed 
to leave my thoughts free for other things.” 

“ Perhaps, dear, you were not in love with 
him, either, and you both made a mistake.” 

““T wonder whether we did.” 

“He need not have written you such a 
cruel, cold letter. He must be very selfish. 
I feel as if I should like to tell him so to his 
face.” 

“T am not sure,” said Jane, sitting up as 
erectly as her mummified condition in the 
shawl would allow her to do, “I am not sure 
that he meant it to be at all an unkind 
letter. He is not unkind by nature. But 
he is very young. Do you know, mother, it 
used to be so curious to me that although he 
is so much older than I am, and cleverer, 
and has seen so much more of the world, he 
always seemed to me so very young—his 
opinions and his ways of looking at things, 
I mean. Often I used to say nothing at all, 
because I felt that I could not make him 
understand me. Now it seems to me that 
what strikes us as unkind in this letter is 
merely inexperience. He wants very badly 
to get free, and he doesn’t know enough to 
know what a very little hint would have 
been sufficient. He shouts at me when he 
need only have whispered.” 

“What made you so determined to have 
him, dearie, if you won’t think it intrusive 
of me to ask you?” 

“Well, mother, he got a sort of power 
over me. If you will promise never to tell 
anybody I will try and explain it to you. 
It was very curious. You know that first day 
when he pulled me out of the canal with his 
two hands? Well, his hands seemed to take 
possession of mine for a minute, and—I never 
felt anything like it before—it seemed as if 
it gave him a power over me. And when- 
ever I was with him those first weeks, and 
he spoke directly to me with that coaxing 
voice of his, I felt my little hands in his 
grip. That sounds like real nonsense, doesn't 
it, mother? I never put it into words 
before, and now I have said it, it sounds like 
adream. But I think the real reason why 
I said ‘yes’ to him, and why I stuck to it 
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when you and father wanted me to break it 
off, was because I thought I could be blessed 
to his soul. You know I should never 
think it right to marry anybody just on 
such a chance, but when he proposed to me 
that Sunday, I liked him very well already, 
and he said that he loved me so much, and 
looked down at me in the way that made me 
feel the grip of his hands, as I was explain- 
ing to you; and then it was that he said 
that I should be such a blessing to him. I 
thought that it was the Lord’s voice to me, 
perhaps.” 

“Then did you afterwards change your 
mind about it?” 

“Tt seems to me rather that Frank—that 
Mr. Capulett changed his mind. How odd 
it sounds to say Mr. Capulett again! Gradu- 
ally he said less and less about his soul, and 
my good influence on him. And I ceased to 
have a good influence. He made me worldly 
instead of my making him spiritually-minded. 
It feels too hot in this shawl; let me wrap 
it all round you, mother.” And Jane got up, 
and paced about the room. Presently she 
said : 

“JT don’t blame him or anybody, but I 
wish it never had happened. It makes me 
all on a flame when I think that somebody 
has kissed me who will never be anything to 
me but Mr. Capulett. There is where I say 
he is so young. I think an older man, even 
if he were much harder-hearted, would have 
remembered when he wrote that letter how 
it would humiliate me to think of the past. 
I suppose it does not matter to him—the past. 
We do not know much about men, do we, 
mother, you and I? I suppose he doesn’t 
feel as if he were going mad when he re- 
members that I have kissed him. There, I 
shall never speak of that again, even to you, 
mother ; but I think it won’t be quite so 
terrible now I have said it once. Have you 
noticed that we can bear things so much 
better when one has talked about them? At 
least, I find I always can.” 

“And now, what ought we to do next, 
dearie ?”’ 

“TI don’t quite know. How very much 
less dreadful it would be if there was nothing 
that had to be done. It is like having a 
dead body in the house. There is not only 
the loss, but there is the horror of it, and 
the undertakers to talk to, and the mourning 
to order, and the funeral.” 

“ And everybody’s pity, too.” 

“Yes, everybody’s pity, that will be the 
worst thing of all to bear. I think I could 
bear that better if I had loved him more. 
I shall feel a sort of hypocrite. By the way, 
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mother dear, you must tell father, please, 
and brothers and sisters, and you must 
explain to them that they must not treat me 
as if I had lost anything that I valued very 
much. The kindest thing they can do is to 
take no notice at all. I have not got to 
answer this letter, mother, have I?” 

“ Well, I suppose you ought to send back 
all his letters.” 

“ Except this one; I think it would look 
revengeful if I sent back this one.” 

“ And his presents,” said Mrs. Baxter. 

“Yes, his presents. That is what they do 
in novels. The Lady Gonoria places the 
diamond necklaces and rich brocades in a 
golden coffer which has been the repository 
of his sumptuous offerings. Mr. Capulett 
hasn’t given me many diamond necklaces. 
Let me see! He gave me a volume of 
selections from Mrs. Hemans, and a stylo- 
graphic pen, and a great many boxes of 
sweets. Ah! and a seal that belonged to 
his grandmother. And several pieces of 
music. I have eaten the sweets, and lost 
the pen. We can hardly make up a parcel 
of the book and the music and the seal. I 
think we must waive the custom of sending 
back the presents. I think it would almost 
look spiteful. Do you think his people will 
take any notice?” 

“ T was just wondering whether your father 
ought to write to old Mr. Capulett, just to 
expostulate. I have so little experience in 
the ways of the world.” 

“T think, mother, you had better ask 
Jack about it. Only, I will not have any- 
thing said or written without my knowledge. 
And it must not be vindictive in any way, 
nor give the very least idea that I am sorry, 
and wish it all otherwise.” 

“Would you not take hini back again, 
dearie, if he came and said he was sorry, 
and asked you to forgive him?” 

“Oh! I should forgive him at once, but 
that thing could never be again; never, 
never. You must understand once for all 
that there is not a man in the whole world 
that I should so little think of marrying as 
Mr. Capulett. There are some things that 
cannot even be discussed, and this is one of 
them. And now you must sit there, with 
the shawl wrapped round your shoulders, for 
five minutes more, while I slip out and put 
my things on, for I am going for a long, 
long walk. I shall take care to be back 
again by dinner-time, and then I hope that 
everybody will have discussed it and discussed 
it, and be ready to talk about something 
else.” 

This she did; and stole out successfully 
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unperceived. She walked away and away 
in a north-westerly direction till she had left 
London far behind her. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FRANK went down to his people at Brighton 
in the morning of Boxing Day. He was a 
little uncomfortable in the presence of Mr. 
Leyoncrona, and looked forward with much 
pleasant impatience to his reception as a free 
man by his own family. How glad they 
would all be to know that he was released ! 
How kind they had been in their forbearance 
with his betrothal! He was quite modest 
about himself. How little knowledge of life 
he had shown in engaging himself so rashly ! 
He was quite pious, too. How graciously 
Providence had watched over him, and 
brought him safely through his peril! He 
was even moved to a tender thought about 
Jane Baxter, and to a hope that she would 
be able to support her disappointment. He 
was able to bear thinking about her condi- 
tion, which might otherwise have been a 
slightly embarrassing subject of reflection, 
by saying to himself that he had really saved 
her from a life-long error, which would have 
destroyed her happiness as well as his own. 
He had actually, he said to himself as he 
swept through the thin brown woods, proved 
himself to be her best friend. Her best 
friend! Yes, when she was a little older 
she would look back upon this episode with 
thankfulness that she had been rescued from 
a thoroughly false position. And accom- 
panied by a series of such reflections, which 
all buzzed about his head like the assiduous 
sylphs around a dreaming Rosicrucian, he 
arrived at Brighton in the very best possible 
spirits, and completely assured of his own 
wisdom and virtue. 

He did not like to blurt out his good news 
on the moment of arrival. His mother and 
the lugubrious Countess were sitting over 
the fire together in one room, while his sisters 
were romping with their little cousin in 
another. Frank found his father alone in 
the smoking-room, but the elder Mr. Capulett 
was not framed to receive confidences. It 
was only by the lucky accident that the 
petulant little Earl insisted on suddenly 
sending for his pony that Frank contrived 
to find his sisters disengaged. He gathered 
them to him with the promise of news, and 
then disburdened his breast of the secret 
that he had broken off his engagement, with 
as many laughs, and blushes, and broken 
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sentences, as if he were divulging to them 
the secret of a maiden passion. It was some 
little time before they clearly understood 
what had happened, and then to say that 
their demeanour disappointed Frank is to 
use a very mild word indeed. It disgusted 
him. At last he was silent. 

“You don’t, of course, mean to say you 
have done all this,” said Edith ; “ you mean 
that you want to know whether we should 
advise you to do it?” 

“No, it is done. The letter went last 
night.” 

“You mean to say that you have actually 
had the assurance to jilt that charming 
girl?” said Adelaide. 

“Oh! come now, Adelaide, ‘jilt’ is a 
horrid word. I haven’t jilted her at all; I 
have said that if she wishes to go on I shall 
be very happy to do so. But of course she 
won't.” 

“T should think not. And don’t you feel 
thoroughly ashamed of yourself?” 

“ Well, now, why should I feel ashamed of 
myself? ‘That is just like you, Adelaide. I 
had no idea you would be so unsympathetic. 
You ought to be very much pleased. You 
know you were dead against the match.” 

“T can only tell you, for my own part, 
that I think it very unlikely that you will 
ever persuade any girl who is half so nice 
to be engaged to you again. She is simply 
too good for you, isn’t she, Edith?” 

“ Well, I can’t say that I quite think that. 
But I am shocked at the thought of what 
people will say. I feel that we have made 
up our minds to it, and everybody knows it 
that knows us, and it will look so stupid of 
Frank not to have made up his own mind. 
You can’t go so far as that and then turn 
back.” ' 

“You both seem to think entirely of our- 
selves. I think of this poor Jane. At this 
moment I dare say she is lying on her bed, 
sobbing as if her heart would break, and 
here is Frank smirking away, and looking to 
us to congratulate him. I believe that 1 am 
more fond of her than you have ever been 
after all.” 

Nor was his mother altogether as conso- 
latory as he had expected. She took him 
aside with her, and embraced him with a 
stately pomp which had too much of the air 
of a funeral ceremony about it to please him. 

“My darling boy,” she murmured, “my 
poor darling boy! The world will misjudge 
you, I dare say, but I shall always think you 
were right. What you must have under 
gone! My heart aches for you ; what courage 
you have shown! My poor, poor darling!” 
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And Frank broke away from these com- 
miserations, lest he should be led to pity 
himself, whereas his cue was lighthearted- 
ness, and the easy. consciousness of manly 
virtue. He ran out into the streets, and 
had his hair blown about his ears by the stiff 
sea-breeze on the pier until luncheon time, 
wondering what could have come to all these 
women that they should be so sentimental. 
At the luncheon-table a general blitheness of 
manner mingled with a‘ tender fondness 
showed him that he had been the subject of 
conversation among the ladies. No allusion, 
however, was made to his affairs till his 
little cousin suddenly said, in a loud voice 
from across the table : 

“Frank, why are you not going to marry 
your Dissenter 1” 

“Hush, Mountborthwick, how can you be 
so rude?” said his melancholy mother. 

“Well, but why aren’t yout” persisted 
the child. 

“ Because we don’t find ourselves suited to 
one another,” said Frank. 

He had no sooner made this remark than 
the head of old Mr. Capulett, which had up 
to this moment been hidden behind the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, appeared like a 
grizzled sun emerging from a cloud of paper. 

“ What?” he asked ; and when Frank was 
silent, “‘ What is that you say?” 

“Frank has jilted his friend at Kilburn, 
papa,” said Adelaide, “and we think it a 
great shame.” 

“Jilted? Just explain what all this 
means, if you please.” 

With a good deal of awkward hesitation 
Frank told him of the letter that he had 
written, and of the reasons that led him to 
do so. Nobody helped him with a word. 
His father glared at him all the time. The 
ladies kept their eyes upon their plates, ‘and 
the wretched little Earl, who had been the 
eause of the scene, seized the opportunity, 
although in the middle of his meal, to gorge 
himself with crystallised apricots. 

“T thought you would all be so pleased,” 
Frank whimpered at last. 

“The devil you did !” said old Mr. Capulett, 
bringing his fist down on the table with a 
bang which elicited a faint scream from the 
Countess. “You thought we should be 
pleased to see our name dragged through 
the mud because you chose to behave like 
the first dirty little clerk you can come 
across in the City? Why, what do you sup- 
pose these people at Kilburn will do next? 
Why, the very first thing we shall hear of 
will be a summons to you to appear in court 
to answer a charge of breach of promise of 
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marriage. I know these Dissenters perfectly 
well. What they say is, ‘ Let us catch the 
youth. If he slips through our fingers, let 
us get hold of his money.’ And now, who 
do you suppose is going to pay your damages ? 
Not I!” 

“Oh, papa! I am sure that they are the 
last people in the world to do anything of 
that kind. Their religious feeling would 
prevent them,” said Edith. 

“ Religious feeling never comes in when 
there is money in the case. Of course they 
will try for their money. And we shall have 
some sweet pretty readings in the news- 
papers with our breakfast, ‘My darling 
Janey-waney, your own Frankey ’— roars 
of laughter.’ It is a frightfully vulgar thing 
that you have done, my boy.” 

Mr. Capulett having expressed himself in 
these agreeable accents, withdrew once more 
into the Revue des Deux Mondes, and con- 
versation began again very fitfully. 

“ Just look at Mountey,” the ladies cried 
in chorus ; “ he'll certainly be sick if he eats 
another apricot.” 

“ And how about her brothers,” asked Mr. 
Capulett, re-emerging ; “she has brotners, 
hasn’t she?” 

“ Yes, two.” 

“ And are they vigorous men, with good 
fists, biceps well-developed, form brought out 
by lawn-tennis, and all that? No doubt 
they will be waiting for you somewhere to 
give youa thrashing. I dare say either one 
of them could do it by himself. I have very 
little doubt one of them has gone down to 
Wycherley Passage to-day. How fortunate 
for you that you are here. But they can 
wait, I dare say. Let me see, this is Wed- 
nesday ; I should not wonder if you got a 
thorough good lacing on Friday.” 

“ Don’t be so horrid, papa,” said the ladies 
in a choral terror at the image so ruthlessly 
called up. 

“T am not horrid in the least. It is 
Frank that will look horrid when they bring 
him home in a cab. I should not wonder 
that if the brother punishes you thoroughly, 
they may let you off the breach of promise 
of marriage. And that will get into the 
papers too. ‘ Yesterday afternoon, a youth 
named Capulett, said to be the son of the 
distinguished dramatist of that name, was 
waylaid and severely chastised by the brother 
of a young lady whom he had ruthlessly 
jilted. The still breathing remains, injured 
almost beyond recognition, were conducted in 
a public conveyance to the home of the 
unfortunate young person.’ Well, all I can 
say is, Frank, that I never supposed that— 
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I won’t say a son of mine—but a grandson 
of the most elegant of the Earls of Mount- 
borthwick, would have committed an act of 
such silly vulgarity,” and with a noble wave 
of his hand to Lady Priscilla and the Countess, 
this handsome old specimen of a walking 
father retired to the smoking-room. 

Mr. Capulett was never known to refer to 
the subject again, or to mention Miss Baxter’s 
name. It is true that the terrible events 
which he had predicted did not even begin to 
come to pass, and there may therefore have 
been no reason why she should be recalled to 
his memory. 

Next day the Capulett family returned to 
Kensington. Frank was by this time sub- 
dued into a surly condition of defiance, for 
he would not admit even to himself that he 
had done wrong, and he was absolutely 
unable to comprehend the reason why every- 
body seemed displeased with him for cutting 
the Gordian knot against the tying of which 
they had so loudly protested. He himself 
never thought of Jane, except occasionally 
with a slight vague resentment, as the sore- 
ness of a finger may half remind one of a 
thorn that has been extracted. The episode 
had come to an end, and it had been but an 
episode ; it had led to nothing, it had developed 
nothing, it had meant nothing. Nor need 
we linger over it any longer than is necessary 
to lay before our readers three letters which 
were written in consequence of the events 
we have described. 

The first of these was sent by old Mrs. 

3axter to her sister, Mrs. Edward Sikes, at 
Petherton :— 
December 31st. 

Dear Susan, 

At the close of another year I write in 
much thankfulness to the Lord for His deal- 
ings with us in the past year. He hath 
taken us out and brought us back again in 
safety—blessed be the name of the Lord. 
More especially do I thank Him for having 
surrounded you and your dear husband with 
journeying mercies in your late trip to Bridge- 
water, where you doubtless met with many 
of those who speak oftentimes one to another 
of His name, and were refreshed by com- 
muning in the Lord with them. It would 
have been very sweet to us to have been 
with you all once more on the Lord’s Day. 

The year has closed for us with much trial 
and chastisement, in which we seek to see 
His fatherly hand extended in mercy. You 
know that our dear Jane had engaged herself 
to a young gentleman, for at the time we 
told you of it that your prayers might be 
mingled with ours. It did not appear certain 
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to us from the first that we saw plainly the 
Lord’s hand in guidance, and doubtless it is 
our weakness of purpose which He is chasten- 
ing. The dear girl acted, I am sure, for the 
best. She believed that she should be blessed 
to his soul, and you know how easily at that 
age we persuade ourselves that the voice of 
nature is His voice. But no blessing has 
come of it, and a week ago this young Mr. 
Capulett wrote a letter in which he set Jane 
free if she wished it. There could be no 
hesitation, yet, as you know is our way, we 
left the dear child quite free to act as her 
own conscience led her. And without a 
murmur she took the path of duty. 

She has been sweetly resigned to the 
Lord’s fatherly hand, but I cannot conceal 
from myself, though her dear father does not 
see it, that the shock has preyed upon her 
health. She wants a little change of air, 
and I do not scruple, sister, to ask you if 
you will graciously let her come and sojourn 
a week or two with you? She will take 
walks, and she will look about her ; you know 
how much she loves the fowls, and the cows, 
and all the creatures, and in that sweet air 
of Somerset, where she was born, she will 
soon grow herself again. You know how 
good it is to breathe again our native air. 

The family of the young man have behaved 
well about it. They are ashamed of him, 
and one of his sisters has been to see Jane. 
I do not know what she said, but Jane was 
crying when the visit was over, though she 
had not cried before. But there is no fear 
that it will ever happen again. She will not 
henceforth wish to dwell in the tents of 
Kedar. The dear child has tasted the waters 
of worldly society, and has found them bitter- 
ness. The Lord bless you and keep you. 

Your loving Sister, 
JEMIMA BAXTER. 


The next letter is dated a few days later, 
and bears on its official envelope the words, 
“On Her Majesty’s Service.” It is from Mr. 
Leyoncrona to Mr. Sennet at Liverpool :— 


DeEaR SENNET, 

I send you on your pay-sheet, as you 
may find it convenient to cash it. The 
papers from the Inland Revenue are abso- 
lutely promised for this morning, so I expect 
to send them to-night. I hope you are 
having a pretty jolly time, and not over- 
working yourself. I saw the Queen of Sheba 
yesterday afternoon about something else, 
and he volunteered to say that your last 
report was capital. He laid two of your 
points before the Minister. 
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There is no office news. There never is. 
Poor old Bangle has broken his arm, but I 
am afraid you will only say that you wish it 
was his neck. Hendricks is engaged to be 
married, but perhaps we must not say too 
much about engagements, since Capulett has 
behaved so badly. Perhaps you don’t know 
about the youngster? I had better tell you, 
in case you should see him when you come 
back. Iam sorry to say that he has made a 
thundering little cad of himself about that 
nice girl he was going to marry. I cannot 
find out what the quarrel was, but I am 
ready to swear it was on his side, and he has 
jilted her. I can’t recollect whether you 
ever saw her? She was a nice fresh girl— 
rather narrow, I dare say, and with very little 
experience, but so good and frank and candid 
that I confess she quite won my heart. I 
thought the youngster was a very lucky man. 
I suspect the ladies at home egged him on to 
throw her off ; he never would have thought 
of it of himself. I have a notion that his elder 
sister sent him up to me to try and induce 
me to act as cat’s-paw in the matter. I am 
sorry to say that it has had a bad effect upon 
his character ; I find him lying. It is shame- 
ful of me to take away his good fame in this 
way, but I only say it to you—you and I have 
talked freely about things ever since he was 
in the cradle. But I am sure that a boy 
can’t treat a girl with selfish heartlessness 
without its affecting his whole mind. By 
the way, when lie was confessing his sins to 
me, he said I could hardly understand since 
I had never been in love myself / Well, good- 
bye, old man, and take care of yourself. 

Yours, 
A. C. Leyvoncrona. 


The final letter, with which our record of 
this little episode must close, is addressed to 
the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Wisbeach, 
at the Palace, Wisbeach :— 


New Year's Day. 
My pear Bisnop, 
Your short note was welcome in spite 
of its shortness, and beggars must not be 
choosers. I feel so fully what you say about 
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the claims of business upon your time ; I am 
sure the bishops are the hardest-worked men 
of the day. Your reward ought to be the 
sense of the noble work you are doing in 
stemming the odious tides of atheism and 
nonconformity that are sweeping over the 
country. 

As I say, I was glad of your sympathy, 
though briefly expressed. I was especially 
glad that you did not join in reproaching my 
poor boy. I dwell upon the fact that he is 
saved as by fire—that is how I put it to my- 
self. I am very glad you happened to be 
with us at Kensington the night that young 
Miss Baxter was staying here ; you could see 
for yourself that we put no inhospitable 
obstacles in her way. I would not be in- 
hospitable, I must say, even to a Dissenter. 
Poor dear Frank is very much altered by all 
he has gone through. Of course, it is a little 
awkward for him that all our circle know 
about his little escapade. I see that it 
embarrasses him. We have some thoughts of 
sending him out to Montana, to his brother, 
for six months. I told Sir Eusebius Holcroft 
how shaken the dear boy is, and that I con- 
sidered that his health was quite undermined. 
He was very kind about it. I dare say you 
know that the Treasury does not interfere in 
any case of holidays under six months. 

So there it rests at present. We hear 
nothing more of the family at Kilburn. I 
can’t say that on the whole I think they 
behaved badly. We must not expect from 
them quite the same delicacy as from persons 
of our own class. Poor Adelaide, who is quite 
infatuated, persists in taking a very exagger- 
ated view of the whole event, and I had to 
actually forbid her continuing to visit the 
Baxters. I cannot go through this ordeal by 
Dissenters with a second of my children. By 
the way, poor Sir Eusebius has not got his 
peerage, but dear Lady Holcroft was telling 
me the other day that she is very glad he 
has not, for his health would never bear the 
strain of attendance in the Upper House. 

Forgive so long a letter, my dear Bishop, 
and believe me, 

Your affectionate Cousin, 
PRISCILLA CAPULETT. 


THE END. 
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IL FRONTONE. 
From a Drawing by THomas Macqvorn, R.I. 


IN UMBRIA. 


PART II. 


OUTH of Great Britain, 
though indeed they may 
be seen in our country, 
one is pretty sure to 
meet with brown-frock- 
ed friars with rope 
girdles and _ sandalled 

feet—living witnesses 

that the beautiful 
~ story of St. Francis, 
which reads now-a- 
days so like a legend is 

a historical fact. 

Francis of Assisi pro- 












AN UMBRIAN WINDOW. 
From a Drawing ty bably did a far greater 
Tuomas Macquoip, RI. work than did Luther 
or any reformer of the 

Renaissance period. He did not attack 
popes and bishops, nor find fault with every- 
thing and everybody who differed from his 


special ideas ; he lived the life he preached, 
and his example seems to have been all 
powerful in that brutal and licentious period 

-the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The poverty, obedience, and chastity he en- 
joined seemed at first utter madness to his 
hearers ; but it says something for the times 
in which St. Francis lived, that when the 
first outery was over, he was left unmolested, 
and that he lived to see his order recognised 
both by Church and lay potentates, and its 
widely-spread communities firmly established 
wherever they wandered. The same thing 
may be said of St. Bernard and St. Dominic. 
They practised as much as they preached ; 
but one feature peculiar to St. Francis is not 
chronicled of those two other revivalists. 
His idea of life was so much happier than 
theirs. In the next century Boccaccio did 
not preach perpetual joy as a duty of existence 
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a whit more strenuously than St. Francis did, 
although the two ideas of joy were taken 
from precisely opposite points. 

It is very interesting as one drives out 
from Perugia to remember that the talk on 
the subject of human happiness between 
Francis and Fra Leone is said to have hap- 
pened as the master and his disciple went out 
to Assisi from the city—a fatiguing walk of 
ten miles or so. The hills along this road 
have listened to the cheerful lays which this 
early poet improvised in the Provengal tongue 
as he toiled on through the dust ; it was not 
till he used his hymns to teach with, that he 
caused them to be rendered into Italian 
verse so that they might be understood by 
the people. Reading the Fiorétti one learns 
that Francis enjoyed his life, in spite of its 
austerity, and that there must have been a 
singular power of fascination in the man 
who could always, wherever he went, change 
sorrow into joy. Plainly, there was no gloom 
in the asceticism of Francis ; he rejoiced in 
the beauty of nature and went singing along 
the white, dusty road between the silver 
olives and the grape-laden vines that, pro- 
bably then as now, bordered the way on 
either hand—singing till the birds came 
fluttering round to share his gladness, and 
he had to ask the swallows to cease their 
twitter while he preached to the rest. 

The story of his life has been told so 
charmingly by a contemporary! that there is 
no need to repeat its details, but we thought 
as we drove through the lovely and fertile 
valley, with its pretty villages nestling be- 
side the tree-shaded Tiber, and passed over 
a grey, peaked bridge so ancient looking 
that Francis may one time or another have 
gone singing across it, that such a mind 
as his could hardly have lived amid such 
loveliness without becoming interpenetrated 
by it. The drive between vine and olive 
fields backed by grand purple hills is most 
lovely. The grapes were ripening fast, 
very pale in colour as they hung from the 
tender green garlands suspended between 
the trees they rest on. In some fields white 
long-horned oxen were ploughing the steep, 
lumpy land between the vines, golden stalks 
of maize lay on the rich brown soil. We 
had a perfect morning ; mist lay between us 
and the hills, and the sun-touched summits of 
Subasio and his brethren looked like radiant 
tlouds ; the air was so pure and invigorating 
that it was a delight to breathe it. After 
a two hours’ drive through a charming country 
we saw on our right the dome of Sta. Maria 
degli Angeli backed by lovely landscape. 

? The Life of St. Francis of Assisi by Mrs. Oliphant. 
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Huge Subasio had been in front of us all 
the way, but now we could distinguish clearly 
the goal of our pilgrimage—aAssisi ; its long 
streets of white houses clinging midway up 
the ascent ; above the houses rise on the right 
campaniles and churches, while on the left, 
supported by a double row of lofty arches, is 
the monastery and triple church of San 
Francesco. 

Our road took a turn to the left, and we 
soon began to climb the steep side of Monte 
Subasio. Picture-art would find it very hard 
to give an adequate idea of the approach to 
Assisi, and it is impossible to describe it ; 
probably the thrill caused by its associations 
intensifies the charm. For some time past 
the varied colour of the hills on either side 
had become more exquisite, and now we were 
in full view of the scene described by Dante 
—for the town seemed to cling to that 


“Rich slope of mountain high, whence heat and 
a 
Are wafted through Perugia’s eastern gate. 
Upon that side where it doth break its steep- 
ness most, arose 
A sun upon the world ———” 


For miles round, this building of San 
Francesco makes a striking landmark, and 
as long as it stands it bears witness to the 
strange and beautiful story of the youth who 
gave up all that seemed to make life worth 
living to save, not only his own soul, but those 
of others. There was no tardy justice in the 
recognition given to his holy life and the 
benefits worked by his disciples. Two years 
after his death Francesco Bernardone was 
canonised as St. Francis of Assisi and the 
lower church was begun. Before the century 
ended this church and the upper one had 
become a great centre of art-workers ; in a 
sense we may look on Francis of Assisi as a 
source of inspiration to both Giotto and 
Dante, they were all three originators, and it 
is delightful to picture the two friends, Giotto 
and Dante, standing in the lower church on 
the spot where the high altar now stands, the 
imagination of the one helping the skill of 
the other to perpetuate the memory of the 
Spouse of Poverty. 

Dante’s description in the Paradiso shows 
that a lapse of centuries has not in any way 
altered the high esteem in which St. Francis 
was held less than a century after his death. 
Dante was born only thirty-nine years later, 
and as he certainly visited Assisi he must 
have been well acquainted with all the details 
of the saint’s history. It may have have 
been in his exultation at the triumphs 
achieved by his friend Giotto at Assisi that 
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the poet writes, after mentioning Cimabue, 
* And now the cry is Giotto’s.” 

As we mounted the hill, San Francesco 
seemed higher and higher still above us ; 
the sun burned so intensely that the olives 
were pale as silver against the. blue sky. 
It seemed to us, as we at last came to 
the street leading up to the monastery, 














SAN FRANCESCO, ASSISI. 
From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvoip, R.I. 


that we had reached a deserted town, it 
looked so still and lifeless; the very inn as 
we passed it seemed asleep. Only the flies 
and gnats let us and our poor horses know 
that the sunshine made them extra lively, 
and that we were a boon to them in this 
utter absence of life. 

Passing through the cloister we reached 
a terrace from which we entered the lower 
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church by a beautiful porch. Two years 
after the saint’s death, the offerings made 
by pilgrims to his tomb at Santa Maria degli 
Angeli had amounted to so large a sum that 
the building of the lower church was begun, 
and about five-and-twenty years after, the 
upper church was also built. 

As we entered the vestibule, as 1t may be 
called, the light was so dim, in spite of the 
brilliant sunshine outside, that we feared we 
should scarcely make out the frescoes that 
cover the walls and the low vaulted roof 
with mellow, delicious colour; the very air 
is painted as the light comes in through the 
stained windows. In the vestibule are some 
interesting tombs, one of them, in its arrange- 
ment, resembles Giovanni Pisano’s beautiful 
monument to Pope Benedict XI. in San 
Domenico at Perugia; but we turned at once 
to the nave. It was difficult to believe that 
we were actually on the spot so filled with 
memories of those three great revivalists— 
St. Francis, Dante, and Giotto. The chief 
interest is in the centre of the church. In 
an open crypt below the high altar is the 
tomb of St. Francis, and on the vaulted 
ceiling overhead are four compartments ; on 
these Giotto has depicted in the form of 
allegories the three virtues practised and 
enjoined by the saint. There is a tradition 
that Dante aided his friend in the conception 
of these designs—certainly the marriage of 
St. Francis to Poverty is founded on the 
lines in the Paradiso. In another compart- 
ment, a monk, a nun, and a lay brother are 
taking the vow of chastity while the Virtue 
herself, guarded by two figures, looks out of 
a little tower above; the third represents 
obedience ; and the fourth is the glorification 
of St. Francis. The truth to nature in these 
figures is marvellous. 

To the left of the staircase is another fine 
Giotto—St. Francis receiving the Stigmata. 
There is also a succession of Giotto frescoes 
which tell graphically how a child, killed by 
falling from a window, was restored to life by 
St. Francis ; in one of these our guide pointed 
out a likeness of the painter. Many other 
frescoes and pictures cover the walls, some by 
pupils of Giotto. A beautiful series of frescoes 
by Simone Martine represents scenes in the 
life of St. Martin ; there is a portrait of St. 
Francis, said to be by Giunto da Pisano and 
a Madonna by Lo Spagna, and in a chapel 
on the right of the nave are some frescoes 
by Doni. The roofs of the nave, transepts, 
and side chapels are rich with frescoes, some 
of these are said to be by a pupil of Peru- 
gino. This lower church is wonderfully 
picturesque, full of subjects for an artist ; it 
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PORCH OF SAN FRANCESCO, ASSISI. 
From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvorp, R.1. 


is difficult to give even an idea of the details 
of this storehouse of early art, for both the 
upper and lower church of Assisi seem to 
have become a sort of rallying ground for 
Giotto and the artists of his time, following 
the lead of Cimabue and Giunta da Pisano. 
We had a most kind and intelligent guide 
in Fra Antonio, as he is called, and when we 
had spent some time in this lower building 
he opened a door leading into the quaint 
cloister. Here is a little wild quadrangle, 
seemingly left to itself, with the grey monas- 


tery round it ; in some of the hollows of the 
rough ground we spied out rosy cyclamen 
flowers. The kind Fra at once tucked up 
his skirts and went out into the quadrangle, 
to gather me a bunch of them, to which he 
added tufts of maiden-hair fern that had 
niched itself in the old wall around the cloister- 
court. He asked my companions to come and 
get roots both of cyclamen and maidenhair. 
Here, outside the church, we found him a 
very merry companion, especially when we 
spoke of two English ladies—a certain Sig- 
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nora Maria and a Signora Carlotta—who 
had been more than once to Assisi, he sang 
their praises with enthusiasm. “Ah!” he 
said, “one day I shall see those good 
Catholics.” 

Going back into the church he took us to 
the sacristy and showed us the most mar- 
vellous strips of old embroidery mounted on 
frames, the worked faces of the figures were 
perfect, and the colours delicious. He told 
us that these were not generally shown, but 
we had become so friendly over the cycla- 
men that, although he knew we were heretics, 
he was ready to show us everything. 

There is a remarkable portrait of St. 
Francis here, taken soon after his death. 
Fra Antonio next showed us the vestiary 
saying that Signora Carlotta had so much 
admired the lace that he fancied I should 
care to see it. Among it was some exquisite 
Venetian point lace on surplices which, I 
think he said, had been there about 280 
years. There was also some fine embroidery 
in the way of vestments. 

After this we went up a long staircase, 
and came into the upper church—built over 
the lower one about twenty years later—it 
is a graceful and beautiful example of Early 
Gothic. At the east end, where we entered, 
is the Pope’s chair in red marble, and in 
front of this the high altar, surrounded 
entirely by a screen, for mass is no longer 
celebrated here. In the transept choir are 
frescoes by Giunta Pisano and Cimabue, but 
the walls of the nave are covered by a con- 
tinued series of frescoes, the lowermost row 
said to be by Giotto, but of unequal merit. 
They are extremely interesting, as they form 
a sort of history of the life of St. Francis. 
Above is another range said to be by Cima- 
bue, on one side, scenes from the Old Testa- 
ment, on the other, from the New. Some 
of the frescoes on the roof are attributed to 
Cimabue, and all these designs show evident 
marks of unskilful restoration. 

Splendid as are some of the frescoes, this 
upper church is not so interesting as the 
lower one; there is too much light, and it 
lacks the rich mellowness that fills the air 
below—a dim mystery of splendid colour, in 
which the red and white of the architecture 
show in vivid contrast. And now Fra Antonio 
said we had seen all he could show us; we 
should have liked to linger but we felt that 
he had already given us much of his time, 
and he added, quaintly, “1 must go and get 
my dinner.” He took us out through the 
west door, beneath the fine rose window, 
shook hands cordially with us all, and then 
stood watching us as we went down one side 


of the double row of steps leading from 
the raised terracé on which the upper church 
opens. 

We were so very tired when we came out 
into the sunshine again that we sat down 
opposite a fountain at the foot of the steps 
where there was a little shade. Presently a 
girl came quickly up the hill behind us, her 
bare feet white with dust. She had a red 
kerchief on her head, and above this she 
carried a tall copper pitcher ; her skirt was 
purple, and the blue body was laced up be- 
hind over a white under vest. In a minute 
she began to run fast spite of the tall pitcher, 
and then we saw a dark-eyed, long-legged lad 
evidently bent on getting first to the foun- 
tain. They seemed to fly along the dusty 
road, but the lad outran the girl, and when 
she reached him, panting and choking with 
laughter, he had the courtesy to fill her 
pitcher for her, and helped her as she 
raised it to her head. It seems wonderful 
how these women’s heads can support the 
loads they put upon them. Sometimes 
they carry huge round baskets three feet 
across, laden with grapes or with heavy vege- 
tables; we rarely, however, saw a man 
thus burdened ; he seems to content himself 
in Italy, as he does in France, by looking on 
and admiring, while the women do the work. 

From San Francesco we went up a long 
solemn street ; in places grass was growing 
between the stones ; some way up there were 
shops and here it was very steep ; but no one 
seemed to be alive within the dark openings 
on each side, though from the wares displayed 
it was plain that the houses contained inhabi- 
tants probably asleep at this time of day. At 
the top of the street are old grey palaces on 
either side; one on the right has a project 
ing roof supported by long and beautifully 
carved brackets—this is the Ospedale, and 
the door is curious. On the left is the 
Palazzo Allemanni, and over every door and 
window is the legend Jn Domino Confido— 
beyond this is the house in which Metastasio 
was born. The pale blue range of mountain 
seems to end the street ; but presently we 
come out on the piazza where there is a grand 
portico with five ancient classical columns 
(which, it is said, Goethe admired more than 
anything in Assisi), once the front of a temple 
of Minerva, it is now the front of a church. 
Going along the piazza we come on the right 
to a little square on which stands the Chiesa 
Nuova. We knocked here, and after some 
delay a very old Franciscan wearing the 
habit of his order, opened the door. 

He seemed to be stone deaf, for he only 
nodded or shook his head in answer to our 
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questions. This church was built over the 
house of Francis’s father, Pietro Bernardone. 
The high altar is supposed to occupy the site 
of the saint’s bedchamber, and a side chapel 
on the right is said to be an unaltered room 
of the house, that in which his mother Pica 
dreamed * her wonderful dream ; the door is 
still standing at which, in her vision, the 
angel appeared to announce that her son 
would be born in a stable; the stable can 
still be seen at the back of. the church. On 
the right of the altar is a dark cave ; this is 
said to be the cellar in which his father 
confined Francis to cure him of his fanatical 
fancies. He was perhaps a captive here after 
his return from San Damiano; the little 
square in front of the church specially inter- 
ested us, for here, tradition says, he restored 
to his indignant father the money acquired 
for San Damiano by the sale in the market 
at Foligno of the goods taken from Pietro’s 
warehouse. Francis flung down first the 
money and then his coat and all his other 
garments, till he stood only clad in the hair- 
cloth shirt he wore next his skin, then 
before the bishop and the astonished townsmen 
of Assisi he made his memorable vow. The 
bishop flung his arms round the impassioned 
young fellow who had just renounced all for 
Christ’s sake, and drew over him his own 
mantle as a covering, and presently, having 
borrowed the brown serge garment of a 
rough countryman, the young hermit began 
his new life. 

The cathedral is not,very interesting, but 
the church of Santa Chiara is a handsome 
building of red and white marble with a 
slender campanile. We did not go down into 
the crypt to see the body of the foundress of 
the “ Poor Clares,” but in one of the transepts 
we were shown the crucifix, once in the ruined 
church of San Damiano, before which St. 
Francis is said to have received his first 
divine inspiration. He considered that the 
command “ build up ” meant material church 
restoration, and he set to work first on San 
Damiano, and then restored another church 
before he built the Porzioncula at 8S. Maria 
degli Angeli. 

Santa Chiara, after her dedication, lived and 
died abbess of the poor ladies of San Damiano, 
as they were called, till the name was changed 
to the “Poor Clares.” This church and 
convent was built in her honour in the year of 
Santa Chiara’s death in 1253 ; but fifteen more 
years passed before her remains were moved 
here and before the community took up their 
abode in the adjoining convent. The flying 
buttresses of this church are very remarkable, 
springing completely across the road. We fol- 
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lowed this road till we reached the town gate 
on the brow of the hill. There is a wonderful 
view here of rugged hill and fertile valley, 
wilder and more picturesque than any we 
saw from Perugia. Soon after leaving the 
gate we turned to the right and went down 
the steep side of the hill; on either side 
was a silver haze, for the side of the hill 
was clothed with olive trees, and their 
leaves gleamed in the sunshine against the 
bright green berries and ancient trunks, so 
gnarled and shrunken that one often wonders 
at the abundant crop above; huge brown 
patches glowed like velvet on the grey 
trunks ; and through the silver veil we could 
see the mountains in blue ranges, a more 
delicate tint indicating the valleys that lay 
between them. There was not an atom of 
shade unless we had climbed the bank and 
walked on the rough ground under the olives ; 
and as these did not grow closely enough to 
give any shade worth having, and as the road 
under foot was fairly smooth, we trudged 
down hill in spite of the burning sunshine. 
At last, concealed among trees, we found San 
Damiano ; no longer neglected and threatened 
with destruction by the cruel government 
which persecutes the Franciscans; Lord 
Ripon has bought it, and it is left just as it 
was. Our summons was answered by a young 
Franciscan, in face like the portraits of St. 
Francis. He showed us the quaint little 
chapel, with the marvellous crucifix, the 
legend of which is that an angel came in the 
night and carved the unfinished head of the 
figure. He also showed us, on the right of 
the entrance, the hole below the window into 
which Saint Francis flung the money gained 
at Foligno by the sale of the stolen goods, 
and also the little cracked bell with which 
Santa Chiara summoned her sisters to 
prayer. It is interesting to learn that though 
she ran away from her father’s house at 
night to adopt a religious life, her mother, in 
after years, joined the community of the 
“second order,” and placed herself under her 
daughter’s rule. Behind the little chapel is 
the choir of the nuns left just as it was when 
Sta. Chiara died. The refectory on the other 
side of the cloisters is also unaltered, and 
above it is the dormitory of the nuns ; at the 
end is Chiara’s cell. Every step makes the 
poetic history more real, and it is hard to 
believe that these poor Franciscans have been 
so cruelly persecuted and that such deter- 
mined efforts have been made to suppress 
them. 

We went back, up the olive-bordered hills, 
to our pleasant little inn with windows that 
seem to hang over the lovely valley behind 
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the house. Just before reaching it there is 
& picturesque view looking upwards to San 
Francesco. 

Even without the touching interest with 
which its story invests the little town, Assisi 
is delightful. On market-days it is very 
bright and cheerful, though certainly at first 
its streets have a deserted appearance. Where- 
ever one looks between the old grey houses, 
there is the lovely valley full of rich colour, 
and the far-off soft outlines of the hills. 
Then, as one climbs the steep way up to the 
old grey castle, a magnificent prospect spreads 
out before one. To the west is Perugia, 
surrounded by hills, while eastward, many 
another town glistens below the line of hills. 
Behind the castle there is the wildest of 
ravines. Monte Subasio seems to be full of 
nooks and glens if one could only reach them. 
We were very sorry not to be able to get to 
St. Francesco delle Carcere, where the saint 
retired for prayer and penance when he found 
life too pleasant at the Porzioncula; we 
learned that a wood still exists at the Carcere, 
though the “selva” which evidently once 
surrounded Sta. Maria degli Angeli, and into 
which St. Francis used at night to retire for 
devotion, has passed away. 

One is apt to forget that the history of 
St. Francis is not the history of his native 
town ; but there do not seem to be any traces 
of the history of Assisi prior to its Roman 
occupation. In the Middle Ages it was 
governed by the different leaders who ob- 
tained power at Perugia—Galeazzo Visconti, 
Biordo Michelotti, and then Braccio Forte- 
braecci, Sforza, and another less well-known 
Perugian leader, Niccolo della Stella. 

As a matter of sequence one ought to 
visit first the Chiesa Nuova, then San 
Damiano, and Sta. Maria degli Angeli, San 
Francesco last of all as being merely a 
memorial church crowning the scene of his 
humiliations ; as it happened we went last 
to the great modern church in the valley. 

This was only rebuilt fifty years ago, when 
an earthquake had almost destroyed it. Its 
vast baldness looked very uninteresting as we 
entered, but at the east end of the nave is 
the little brown “ Porzioncula,” the original 
home of St. Francis and his seven followers, 
which remained uninjured when the earth- 
quake shattered the outside of the church. 
The dark walls of this little chapel are covered 
with votive offerings. There is a fresco by 
Overbeck—the Vision of St. Francis—over 
the entrance, but the great interest of the 
place lies in its story. Two years after -he 
renounced his home and his father, Francis 
was kneeling in prayer, when he received his 


second inspiration; and, according to his 
biographers, he hastily rose and, taking up a 
bit of cord near at hand, tied it round his 
waist as the outward badge of the new order 
of the Poor Brethren. On the right of the 
Porzioncula is a chapel, the site of the cell of 
St. Francis ; his portrait is over the altar, and 
there are fine frescoes of his companions by Lo 
Spagna. Our guide was a Franciscan who 
looked as if he had come direct from the thir- 
teenth century—but he had not the warm, 
loving glow that must have radiated from 
the founder of his order. I thought of Frate 
Elia as I considered this meagre, sour-looking 
friar. His scanty hair stood erect, and his 
red-veined blue eyes stared at us as the 
Gorgons did in the Etruscan tomb. At 
first he would scarcely speak; I fancy he 
thought heretics would not appreciate his 
information ; but when we came to the little 
rose garden outs-de the Chapel of the Roses, 
he thawed and told us how an unbelieving 
English traveller had begged a rose tree so 
that he might try it in English soil, and 
how next year he had written to say that 
the rose tree was covered with thorns, 
whereas at Santa Maria degli Angeli these 
seaee—-pnenge here from Babieco is St. 





day when St. Francis aad. himself among 
the briars which St. Benedict had originally 
planted in the garden of his monastery, for 
purposes of penance. It is certain the rose- 
trees bear no thorns at Assisi. Our guide 
said we ought to pay our next visit when 
the roses were in blossom. From the rose- 
garden he took us into a chapel where, under 
the altar, is the den into which the saint 
retired for penance—a most wretched prison 
hole; then we went into the sacristy and 
our guide showed us a Perugino—in a little 
chapel was the portrait of St. Francis we 
specially wished to see—a very remarkable 
face, which looked like a likeness, painted 
on a plank which had formed part of the 
saint’s bed. 

Before we left the church we took another 
long look at the Porzioncula; the gable 
behind the little building is covered by a 
crucifixion originally by Perugino. There 
is so little space within that it is difficult 
to picture St. Francis and his brethren re- 
ceiving the fugitive Clara into this place of 
refuge, when she fled from her father’s house, 
resolved, in imitation of the saint’s example, 
to renounce the world. Here Clara or Chiara 
took the vows, and here her beautiful hair 
was shorn from her head by St. Francis. 
Other memories of Santa Chiara cling about 
this church of Santa Maria. The space in 
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front, it is said, has never been built on, 
because it was here that the memorable 
meeting so quaintly described in the Fioretti 
took place between her and St. Francis. 

The great chapter of the order convened 
by its founder eleven years after its begin- 
ning, also recorded in the Fioretti, took place 
here. The number of the brethren must 
have increased very rapidly for several thou- 
sands came over the hills and along the 
valleys from far-off parts of Italy, to look 
their founder in the face and receive his 
instructions ; among others came the Car- 
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while this faded slowly into purple the long 
line of the houses of Assisi blushed like a 
rose beside the mountain. We watched till 
the purple became a rich grey painted with 
pale-brown tints, while the sky just above 
the ridge of hills was now palest green, 
changing into yellow above; long lines of 
purple cloud barred these delicate tints, while 
on the bluer, now cool sky opposite, lay 
rounded masses of white cloud with grey 
under-edges. It was dark before we drove 


up the steep road into Perugia. 
It would be difficult to say too much about 








dinal Ugolino and San 
Dominic with some of 
his followers. 

It was not at Assisi that Saint 
Francis received the Stigmata, but at 
La Vernia, a place often mentioned in 
the Fiorettt. He lived for a time at 
Rio Torto, another convent not far 
from the Porzioncula, but the little 
chapel was evidently the place he 
loved best, and before he died he 
told his brethren they must never for- 
sake it. The more one studies the 
life of this gentle saint the more one wonders 
at the persecution of Franciscans in Assisi ; 
they seem to be much better off at La 
Vernia. As we drove back along the dusty 
roads which, to those who read the Fiorett7, 
are full of memories of St. Francis and his 
favourite companions, Fra Leone, Fra Egidio, 
Fra Masseo, and others, we saw a sunset 
which he would have enjoyed the sight of ; 
there were magnificent effects on the sur- 
rounding hills; especially on Subasio; it 
glowed like a carbuncle as it reflected the 
gold and scarlet splendour opposite, and 





PERUGIA. 
From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvorp, R.1. 


the Sala del Cambio in Perugia, and the 
collection of pictures and frescoes in the 
Pinacoteca. ‘These are both in the grand 
range of buildings at the end of the Corso, 
called the Collegio del Cambio and the 
Palazzo Communale. 

We delighted in the Sala del Cambio ; the 
harmony preserved throughout in the rich 
and artistic decoration of walls and ceiling is 
most soothing, and adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment one feels in the beautiful little place. 
The lower part of the walls is wainscoted 
with dark wood inlaid with tarsiatura by 
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Domenico del Tasso ; the doors have the date 
1483. Near the entrance is the raised 
throne for the judge, and below this the desks 
and seats for the money-changers, and these 
are exquisitely carved. One account says 
that the intarsia designs were furnished by 
Raphael ; another that Domenico del Tasso 
was both designer and executer of this 
beautiful work. In the record of the agree- 
ment between the authorities at Perugia and 


eternal future, by the prophets and sibyls 
on the wall to the right. On the left wall 
are moral qualities, Justice and Prudence, 
illustrated below by the figures of Fabius 
Maximus, Socrates, Numa, Camillus, Pitta- 
cus, and Trajan ; on a lower level still is a 
portrait in oil of Perugino painted by himself, 
older, and not quite so hard as his portrait in 
the Uffizi; while the remaining half of the 
upper wall has figures of Courage and Temper- 
ance, and below them Licinius, 
Leonidas and Horatius Cocles, 




















BRONZE STATUE OF POPE JULIUS III. 
From a Drawing by THomas Macqvorp, R.1. 


the painter Pietro Vannucci, he says that his 
intention in the frescoes which cover the 
upper part of the walls, is to recommend the 
merchants and magistrates therein assembled 
never to forsake the path of duty, but to 
remain faithful to the dictates of wisdom, of 
natural reason, and of religion. Faith and 
Love are emphasised by two large frescoes 
facing the entrance ; the Transfiguration and 
the Adoration of the Magi, and Hope of an 


Scipio Africanus, Pericles, and Cin- 
cinnatus. There is no attempt at 
grouping, the figures stand singly 
severe and stately as if they were 
on the look-out to rebuke any 
cheating or covetous practices going 
on in the hall below. It is sin- 
gular that the painter should have 
been accused of greed in the pur- 
suit of his calling, when he con- 
sidered it necessary to call up so 
many witnesses to protest against 
the love of money in others. The 
ceiling is divided into bays on which 
are represented the planets; in the 
centre is Apollo in his chariot ; 
the spaces between are filled with 
ornaments and figures, some of 
which are said to be by Raffaelle. 
On a bright morning when the sun 
comes pouring into the little Sala 
the rich tone of these frescoes is 
marvellous, and so far as one can 
see they have been left unrestored. 
In the adjoining chapel are some 
sibyls and children attributed to 
Rafttaelle ; but the work here has 
been freely touched. 

In the Sala del Cambio, Perugino 
is at his best ; perhaps it is } .ause 
the monotony of his style makes 
one weary of him, but the gallery 
devoted to him in the Pinacoteca is, 
as a whole, a disappointment, al- 
though in it there is of course much 
toadmire. Far more interesting are 
some pictures by a rare and earlier 
Umbrian painter, Fiorenzo di Lo- 
renzo, who with Piero della Francesca from 
Borgo del Sepolero, and Benedetto Bontfigli, 
had made a school of art in Perugia before 
Perugino appeared there to profit by their 
teaching. There are pictures too by Niccolo 
Alunno, of Foligno, another contemporary of 
Perugino’s, and by some old Sienese masters, 
and there is a room filled with charming small 
bits of Fra Angelico; there is abundant 
material here for the student of early Italian 
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art. From a terrace leading from one of the 
rooms there is a most beautiful view of the 
surrounding country ; the polite old cicerone 
showed us where Rome, and Siena, and 
Orvieto all lay hidden by ranges of blue hills. 

I have yet something more to say about 
Perugia herself. Beyond the Palazzo Pubblico 
and the Piazza del Duomo 
in a little piazza of its own 
is a bronze statue, vivid 
green in colour, and raised 
high on a pedestal. An 
inscription on this tells that 
this statue was erected to 
Pope Julius III., and is the 
work of Vincenzo Danti. 

This bronze statue has 
been sitting enthroned just 
outside the cathedral doors 
for more than three hundred 
years. In these years the 
sun has burned hotly on the 
grand old pope with hand 
outstretched in the act of 
blessing, and, looking at the 
brilliant colour, we were 
inclined to fancy that this 
golden sunshine, in coming 
down, had mingled with the 
intense blue of the sky 
overhead, and that the ming- 
ling had created this vivid 
green, which rivals even the 
lizards that dart in and out 
of the grey old wall behind 
the Duomo. 

Looking at the old pope 
under different aspects, in 
the sparkle of morning sun- 
shine, in its full meridian 
glow, or in the darkness 
that comes in Perugia so 
swiftly at the heels of day, 
one gets to see a different 
expression in that seemingly 
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Perugians flung their gauds and vanities into 
a heap and burned them as they did at 
Florence in the days of Savonarola. This 
preaching of San Bernardino is commem- 
orated in an old window in the cathedral. 
Behind the adjoining Piazza dei Gigli an 
open space in front of the Sorbello Palazzo, 
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immovable face; in the 


we 








morning it beams on the 
crowd of market sellers and 











their quaint wares, as these 

are spread out on the stones 

around its pedestal and to 

point proudly to the grand 

group presented by the Fountain and the 

Palazzo Pubblico ; but at eventide a pensive 

cast comes over the face more in keeping with 

the grass-grown street behind it, and the 

ancient grey palaces that stand so near. 
Theold Pope was not sitting here at the time 

of the famous preaching of San Bernardino of 

Siena on the Piazzo del Duomo, when the 


THE VIA APPIA, PERUGIA. 


From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvoi, R.!. 


is a way going steeply upwards to the right ; 
it has bricked steps in the middle, but at the 
side of these is a long strip so irregularly 
paved that it might serve as a specimen 
pattern of the variously paved streets in the 
town, tufts of grass between the stones show 
that this way is not much used, its right 
side is walled by the church of 8. Maria 
ss 
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Nuova, and high above it on the left are 
some quaint houses. This road leads to San 
Severo, a little chapel containing what is 
called Raffaele’s first fresco; this unhappily 
has been very much restored, and the view be- 
tween the houses near it is more interesting. 

It is a very old part of the town, and 
presently through a tunnel under a low- 
browed arch we came out on the Piazza of 
Monte Sole surrounded by old palaces ; we 
had now reached the summit of one of the 
two old hills on which ancient Perugia was 
built by the Etruscans. The other hill, 
Colle Landoni, is crowned by Palazzo Donnini 
and till the time of wise and valiant Forte 
Braccio, who seems to have been the best 
ruler the Perugians can boast of, the valley 
between these two hills existed; he caused 
it to be filled up, and the Piazza Sopra Mura, 
where the weekly market is held, takes 
its name from the levelling then effected. 

Going on from the Piazza Monte Sole a 
few steps brought us to a tree-shaded terrace 
with benches placed along it. There is a 
grand view from the wall that bounds the 
terrace, and goes straight down into the 
valley. Just below us is the red cupola- 
topped church of Sta. Maria Nuova while 
the houses of the town lie thickly clustered 
below ; the ancient wall from which we are 
gazing runs out northward on the right, and 
on the left goes on till it reaches the Etrus- 
can arch on the Piazza Grimani—beyond are 
grassy heights on one of which stands the 
convent of 8. Francesco, outside the extreme 
northern point of Porta St. Angelo; on the 
right we get a glimpse of Subasio. As we 
stand gazing, the Angelus begins—three— 
four—five—and then one long-drawn-out 
solemn note; the bells call to one another 
out of the numerous campaniles and give 
deep-toned musical answer across the grey- 
green valleys that vandyke themselves against 
the walled hill-side of the old town, while 
the sunset brings out in bold relief the 
grand balconied Palazzo Antinori, a charming 
house, with charming inhabitants. 

Going out at the back of the terrace, we 
found the cathedral close by, and along an 
old twisting way behind it we reached a 
lofty arched opening with “Via Appia” 
printed on one side. The arch itself has a 
house above it, and a second opening, with 
grey projecting imposts, shows a broad steep 
descent, a long flight of shallow, brick steps 
which seem so undecided as to the course 
they shall take, that they curve first one 
way, and then another, before they reach 
the bottom of the descent. 

Some way down, a viaduct supported by 
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three broad arches, crosses the long flight 
of steps; transversely right and left are 
stone walls, that on the right is high and 
massive, and from the grey-green stones 
hang long garlands of white-blossomed caper- 
plant and trailing green pellitory. 

Beyond, just before the wall joins some 
old stone houses, is a little pergola covered 
with the tender green of the vine. From the 
deep hollow into which the steps descend the 
town rises up in front, and as we went down, 
the old houses on our left with gardens and 
orchards, stood at a great height above us 
looking black against the glowing sky. 
From this viaduct we had an extended view 
over curious roofs with semicircular tiles, 
frosted with gold and silver lichens and 
patches of green moss ; first came a series 
of gardens, green with vines and fig-trees, 
and beyond these, among the grey houses 
and gardens the great modern building of 
the University ; beyond this is the silk fac- 
tory of Count Faina, and behind all are the 
purple hills. 

Instead of crossing the viaduct we went 
down to the bottom of the interminable 
brick staircase, through the viaduct arches 
on the left we saw a succession of pictures— 
cottages backed by trees in a vivid effect of 
light and shade, framed by the low, broad 
arches. We came out on a road with a 
pointed arch on the right, leading back into 
the town, spanned on the left by another 
broad arch of the viaduct. Through this a 
group of feathered acacias glowed golden- 
green in the sunshine against picturesque 
houses backed by the old hills. The pointed 
arch on the right looked quaint with the 
contrast of its huge grey stones and small 
many-shaped windows, some of them gay 
with scarlet flowers, while one had a faded 
green curtain and a birdcage hung out 
side. Through this arch was a_ strong 
effect of golden light and blue purple 
shadow; and while we looked, a donkey, 
driven by a merry-eyed, bare-footed lad, came 
dragging a cart heaped with brushwood. 

A little way on along the road is the mosaic 
pavement discovered only a short time ago in 
some Roman baths. It is in singularly good 
preservation, and the design is very remark- 
able. Orpheus, a colossal black figure on a 
white ground, sits with outstretched arm, while 
a lion, a tiger, an elephant, a hippopotamus, 
stags, a rhinoceros, a horse, birds of various 
kinds, a snail, a monkey, a tortoise, and other 
animals are drawn towards him from all 
sides. A handsome, dark-eyed girl kept on 
sweeping it, and was eager that we should 
notice that the brickwork on one side pro- 
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bably hides a good deal more of the pave- 
ment that might be revealed by excavation. 
She was so bright and good to look at, that 
we felt she was quite a part of the show. 
Turning through the arch we very soon 
reached a Piazza with the Palazzo Antinori 
on one side, and close by the wonder of 
Perugia—the Etruscan gateway, or as it is 
called from the inscription set over it by the 
Romans when they took the city—the Arca 
Augusta. It was growing dusk, and the 
effect of this grand mass of stonework was 
stupendous ; on each side of the arched gate- 
way are massive towers—one of them sur- 
mounted by a loggia—the upper part of 
the structure is less ancient than the towers. 
Some of the blocks of stone in this Etruscan 
wall are enormous, many of them four feet 
long. 

As we went home through the narrow 
dark Via Vecchia, we saw a very quaint 
scene. In a long room lighted by two 
oil lamps hanging from the ceiling, a man 
and woman were selling soup and cold meat 
at a sort of counter. The brown character- 
istic faces and shining eyes of their ragged 
customers told wonderfully as occasional 
lamp-gleams singled them out of the semi- 
darkness. In this street we saw many 
examples of the walled-up doors by which 
the dead were formerly carried out so that 
the living might never pass by the same way. 

Our next view of the Etruscan arch was 
by daylight, for a great English painter, a 
master of taste in such matters, who. was 
also staying in Perugia, had told us where to 
seek a special point of view from the old 
walls near this arch. The Arca Augusta is 
even finer in full light, which shows the 
immense strength of its construction. In- 
stead of following the Via Lungara or Gari- 
baldi as it is now called, we went down a 
narrow street that runs in a parallel direction 
till it is stopped by the inward curve of the 
city wall. Our way was blocked just before 
we reached this by two wine carts laden 
with barrels of new-made wine, and drawn 
by a pair of huge white or rather cream- 
coloured oxen with soft dark eyes and long 
horns, that reached from one side of the 
street to the other. I delight in these 
splendid creatures, they look so gentle and 
unconscious of their power. They moved 
on at last, and permitted us to reach the 
edge of the wall. Certainly this Porta 
Buligaia was the most beautiful point we 
had yet seen, and we felt very thankful to 
the accomplished artist who knows every 
street, and almost every stone of Perugia, 
for kindly telling us how to find it ; the little 
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narrow street opposite the Arca Augusta 
had hitherto escaped our notice, although we 
had spent so many weeks in the city. 

Just before it reaches the gate, the old 
wall curves into a trefoil, and goes down 
steeply into the fertile valley. Through the 
open, green doors of the gate, the road winds 
down beside the grand old wall which strikes 
forward to the north, covered with greenery, 
with tall grass waving like pennons among 
the trees above it. The wall within sends out 
a long flank to reach the gate, and level with 
the top of it is a vine-covered pergola with 
quaint, gabled houses above; we thought 
these must have a grand view over the hills 
which cirele round in varying shades of 
exquisite blue. Plots of maize glow through 
a grey mist of olives, and vines are golden- 
green as they swing themselves from tree to 
tree. As the road goes down by the wall 
beyond the gate it passes a white-walled 
cottage nestled in trees. The view tempted 
us along this road, and soon a path bordered 
by a black hand-rail mounted on the left 
beside the caper-wreathed wall. Following 
it we crossed a sort of farm-yard where 
enormous gourds lay on a brick wall sunning 
themselves among their grand leaves. 

Beyond this, towards Perugia, the land was 
richly cultivated; maize, and vegetables, 
fruit trees, and vines covered every scrap of 
ground, with here and there a tangled bit of 
hedge over which the vines flung themselves. 
There was no primness anywhere, and yet 
the ground seemed well cultivated. Going 
on, as the road curved, the view became still 
more extended and beautiful, and at last we 
found ourselves in the road again, and went 
on till we reached the extreme northern 
point of Perugia—Porta Sant* Angelo. 

Some little way outside this gate is the 
convent of San Francesco, and just within 
the gate from which there is another charm- 
ing view, up a little side lane, is the round 
church of 8. Angelo. This is very ancient, 
and is said to have been formerly a pagan 
temple ; the lower part is round, the upper 
eight-sided, but within it is circular; the 
upper part is supported by a circle of sixteen 
dark-grey columns, and anciently there were 
three circles of these columns. All but one 
of the two outer circles have been taken 
away to other parts of Perugia. There are 
two in one of the palaces on the market- 


place. One still remains in the second circle 
at S. Angelo. This interior is very inter- 
esting. There is a well-preserved sacrificial 


altar, and the old woman who guided us 

explained with much unction how the victims 

were sacrificed. She also showed us some 
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horrible instruments of torture, and another 
altar said to be Roman. There is a curious 
bas-relief on the wall near the sacristy. We 
had already seen this church on a festa, 
when the altar blazing with candles, and the 
gaily-dressed people kneeling in front of it 
and between the surrounding circle of pillars 
had a very picturesque effect, marred, it is 
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and leave her to take care of herself. “ Ah, 
yes,’ she said, “and there is more than 
myself, there is a boy, and he is nine, and 
he must be taught, and school costs money ; 
and yet what a thing it is, I can neither 
read nor write, and I wish my son to do 
better than I, and yet I am not sure if it is 
wise.” I suggested that she must be right 
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PORTA AUGUSTA, PERWGIA. 
From a Drawing by Tuomas Macqvorp, R.I1. 


true, by the presence of sundry dogs among 
the worshippers, and the extremely cracked 
and untuneful sounds that proceeded from the 
music gallery. 

To-day, our brown-faced, withered guide 
was full of talk, and when we got into the 
sacristy, she confided to me she had been 
foolish enough to marry late in life, and then 
“her man” had managed so badly as to die 


in giving her son schooling. She sighed 
heavily and gave me a keen glance out of 
her hungry dark eyes. “The signora is 
right, but if I spend money in teaching my 
son, I can have none for myself. What is 
to become of me when these ”—she stretched 
out her hands—“can no longer work for 
met” She gave a heavy sigh, and again she 
looked wistfully at me. 
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I said that if she did her duty by her son, 
he would be sure to take care of her here- 
after ; but at this her face showed me that 
we took different views ; she shook her head. 

“Tt ought to be so, signora,”’ she said, 
“but I have lived in the world some years, 
and I have not found that men are what 
they ought to be. The signora has as much 
money as she wants, and she sees the other 
side of people.” 

Poor woman! I hastened to assure her 
that I was far from being in the state she 
fancied, and I felt so ashamed at giving her 
my modest fee that I said humbly it should 
have been larger if I had been as well off as 
she fancied; but evidently she was not 
greedy—she clasped both her brown hands 
round my arm and squeezed it while she 
thanked me warmly. Then she went back 
to the heap of stones near the entrance of 
the lane where I had found her sitting like 
a hungry spider, in wait for an inquiring 
fly, in the shape of a traveller. 

In my limited space I may not venture to 
describe in detail the church of San Pietro 
de Casinensi, attached to the convent at the 
end of the southern point of Perugia ; it is 
the most remarkable church in the city, and 
stands a little way within the gate named 
after San Costanzo, who is said to have 
been the first Bishop of Perugia. Standing 
just outside San Pietro, one is shaded by 
the trees of the Frontone, a public garden on 
the right, and at the end of the road there 
is an exquisite view of the near valley and 
distant hills framed in by the arch of the 
Porto Costanzo. 

Going up the steps and entering the 
church through the boldly-carved marble 
doorway in the cloister, we saw a very rich 
interior, and every subsequent visit to the 
church revealed some fresh treasure. 

The pictures in the sacristy, and the 
illuminated choir-books done by the monks 
of San Miniato are well worth seeing, and 
there are also some good pictures in the 
church. The dark grey columns on each 
side of the nave were brought here from the 
outer circles at Saint Angelo, and there is an 
altar-tomb—that of the Baglioni—by Mino 
of Fiesole. But the most remarkable feature 
at S. Pietro is the sculptured wood and 
intarsia work in the choir, and the doors lead- 
ing into the balcony behind the apse, these 
are marvellously inlaid. The view from this 
balcony, of Assisi and the surrounding hills, 
is charming, and it is only when the doors are 
opened so that the light comes in, that one can 
appreciate the workmanship of the intarsia. 
They were executed by Damiana di Bergamo 
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and his brother Stefano, from designs by 
Raffaelle. The choir seats take a long time 
to examine ; besides the inlaid work of the 
backs and seats, and the delicate carving 
above the poppy heads, between each stall 
are wonderful creatures, almost every one 
different —a crocodile and a harpy, an 
elephant, a dolphin, a sphynx, &c.—there is 
constant variety, and the carving of each 
is excellent. There are many other treasures 
in this church, and the view from its cypress- 
bordered garden on the top of the high wall 
is beautiful. The priest who showed it to 
us said that this was kept in order by the 
lads of the Reformatory of the Convent ; and 
just as we reached the outer door, a detach- 
ment of these lads in their pale-blue uniform 
and straw hats came trooping into the 
cloister. We had often seen them at work 
in the olive-fields outside the town, and had 
admired the picturesque contrast made by 
their blue garments against a background of 
silver grey leaves. They did not look quite so 
interesting on close inspection, though some 
of them had simple honest faces, and raised 
their hats and smiled at the Fra as they 
passed in to the cloister, but most of the 
bigger fellows had an ugly scowl, and went 
in with bent heads without any greeting. 
From the Frontone there is a splendid view 
over the country, and we often watched the 
sunset from under the trees here. Remark- 
able sunsets were abundant last autumn, but 
they seemed to us another of the special 
charms of Perugia, as well as the intensely 
blue skies. 

The air became very cold up at this height 
directly the sun had departed, though the 
leaves had scarcely begun to change colour ; 
but the wine-carts which thronged the town 
daily, warned us that the vintage was nearly 
over; and day after day flocks of sheep and 
goats were coming down from the mountains 
on the farther side of the town and trooped 
below our windows as they took their way 
along the dusty road towards the Maremma. 
The poor herdsmen looked picturesque in 
ragged skin trousers and patched coats ; 
they wore high peaked hats ; and, altogether 
they had a sort of make-believe appear- 
ance as they trudged along on foot behind 
their beasts. Every now and then came a 
padrone mounted on a mule, sometimes on 
a horse with quaint trappings; he always 
carried a long pole and a huge roll of green 
baize—his cloak—in front of him. We did 
not see any women or children, but we were 
told that the pecorai take their families 
along with them in these spring and autumn 
migrations, for they will go back to the hills 
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as soon as winter is over. As we watched 
them turning their backs on the town we 
felt sadly that we too had soon to say good- 
bye to Perugia, and to the friends who had 
been so kind to us. 

One of our last walks was to Monte Luce, 
and coming back towards Perugia we stopped 
and watched the sun set ; as it sank behind 
the purple-black hills, the sky was blood-red 
over them ; above, stretched in long broad lines, 
amass of greenish slate-coloured clouds. On 
the right these were reft, and showed a sea 
of golden glory, while higher yet, clouds of 
paler grey sailed over a rosy veil that stretched 
itself across a sky of luminous green. As 
we went on, the blood-red tint paled and 
faded ; the clouds above took a deeper hue 
and loomed with storm-laden, broken edges 
over the deep valley that lay between where 
we stood and the projecting bastion crowned 
by the weird tower of San Domenico ; this 
stood up in startling vividness against the 
almost appalling gloom that had so quickly 
gathered. Around us the view opened 
widely, the triple range of hills showed a 
sullen grey of differing tints; on some of 
them, where the grey light was lurid with 
a tawny tinge, it was plainly raining fast 
already, and yet, although thunder seemed 
imminent in the tumid clouds that hung 
lower and lower over the valley, we were 
told that probably there would not be a 
storm at Perugia. Certainly in the many 
weeks of our delightful visit we had perfect 
atmosphere and perfect weather. The town 
seemed to us very healthy in all ways—a 
place where winter and spring, summer and 
autumn might be spent with charm and 
profit to those travellers who love the nature 
and art of Italy. We were quite sad at 
saying goodbye to it ; to its delightful hotel, 
and to our kind host and hostess. 





The most interesting part of the journey to 
Cortona is the view of Lake Thrasymene, 
with its reedy shores and blue hill-islands and 
the picturesque little town of Passignano. 
As one leaves the station below Cortona and 
mounts the hill to the grandly-placed town, 
the lake comes in sight again and adds much 
to the beauty of the landscape. It is worth 
while to go to Cortona for the sake of the 
drive up from the station and for the ex- 
quisite view from the city walls—these walls, 
too, are wonderful masses of stone-work. 
But the inn leaves much to be desired, and 
although Cortona is placed at such a height, 
the moss growing outside the houses warns 
one how damp the place is. 

If Perugia had seemed old, Cartona ap- 
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peared antediluvian. According to the old 
historians Perugia sent soldiers to fight 
against Troy, but Cortona boasts that the 
father of Dardanus was buried within her 
walls. It was late afternoon by the time 
we reached the top of the hill; and when 
we had found our way, from the inn 
through the hilly, twisting streets, to the 
Porta Colonia the sun had already set; 
and although the sky still glowed, Lake 
Thrasymene looked pale against the olive 
landscape. Before us was a deep valley 
backed by a warm, purple, mountain ridge ; 
behind us the stupendous Etruscan wall. We 
followed the course of this down the steep 
descent, for Cortona is built on the side of a 
rocky hill which yet towers above it. The 
blocks of travertine are larger than those at 
Perugia. Nestling between them, we found, 
as we went down, ceterach and several delicate 
aspleniums growing freely among these grim 
records of past ages. Suddenly, while we 
were stooping to look closely at the ferns in 
the fading light, there came down to us, as if 
from the clouds, a full-voiced chant, and deep, 
organ notes swelling above the sweet voices. 
When we had scrambled up again we saw 
that a convent was built above the walls. 
We stood for some time on the side of the 
hill listening to this aérial music. Behind 
was the deep purple of the valley—the vast 
plain below was fast changing into a brown- 
olive, a wild, desolate-looking expanse—yet 
overhead there was a peculiar clearness of 
atmosphere, and we saw the young moon 
above the towers ; its light helped us to find 
our way over the rough ground till at last 
we reached one of the city gates and went 
back through the dark streets to our inn. 
There is not a deserted or sleepy look about 
Cortona ; people were gossiping and traffic- 
ing in the streets, and there were plenty of 
customers in the shop we went into. 

Next morning we found a market on the 
hilly piazza. The town hall is here, and 
some women spreading out orange and scarlet 
handkerchiefs in the loggia above gave some 
colour to the scene; but the people looked 
somewhat squalid and dirty after our bright 
Perugians, and they are indifferent and un- 
courteous to strangers. We turned into a 
side streei to see a fine palazzo, and then 
crossing the market place, went on to the 
Palazzo Pretoria. The walls of this building 
both in the street and those round the inner 
quadrangle are curiously decorated with 
shields bearing the arms of ancient magis- 
trates, and reminded us of the Bargello walls 
in Florence. 

We went up stairs and were told that the 
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custode of the museum was not in, but if we 
waited he would be sure to come. We had, 
however, to send more than one messenger 
in search of him before hesppeared. There 
are many Etruscan and some Roman an- 
tiquities in this museum of much interest ; 
but its chief treasure is the famous candela- 
brum. This holds sixteen lamps, between 
the hole for each lamp is a head of Bacchus, 
while eight satyrs and eight sirens placed 
alternately form a marvellously worked 
border; within this circle is a fight with 
wild animals ; then waves and fish with a 
Medusa as centre. The colour of the lamp, 
an exquisite mingling of blue and bronze, is 
beautiful. Near it is a painting on stone—a 
female—said to be very ancient. 

We afterwards went into the cathedral and 
saw some pictures painted by Luca Signorelli 
for his native town ; he was born at Cortona 
and was a pupil of Piero della Francesca. 
There also is, near the choir, a beautifully- 
carved marble tomb in which the people 
believe the Consul Flaminius was_ buried 
after the battle of Thrasymene. We had 
not time to visit the baptistry opposite, 
which also contains some pictures by Luca 
and by Fra Angelico. We were anxious to 
see the view from the church of Santa 
Margherita, above the town. Her statue 
stands just outside the cathedral, a little 
dog crouches at her feet. Margherita was 
not a native of Cortona, but on her repent- 
ance of an evil life she took refuge in a 
Franciscan convent here, and passed a holy 
life of charity and penitence for her sins. 
Her conversion is said to have taken place 
on the death of one of her lovers; as he left 
her house accompanied by his little dog he 
was assassinated. The little dog came back 
to the house, and by its cries and by its 
pulling at her dress induced Margherita to 
follow it to the place where her lover lay 
dead. For this reason she is always repre- 
sented with a little dog beside her. 

We went along the road past the platform 
where there is a fine view over the Chiana 
valley, and then in to see the pictures at old 
8. Domenico; but we could only see two, 
neither of them very remarkable. Another 
was being restored, the custode said. The 
campanile of this church is a picturesque 
feature of Cortona. The walk from this 
point up to Santa Margherita is delightful. 
The sunshine was brilliant and the air had a 
delicious touch of autumn crispness. The 
way beside the wall is steep, but there 
are constant views over the country, and 
gradually, as we mounted, Lake Thrasymene 
revealed itself in pale blue-green loveliness ; 


a projecting hill, however, blocks the view, 
and only allows about half of the lake’s 
expanse to be seen. The yellow turf was 
gay with wild flowers, some of them rare 
specimens ; when we at last reached the 
church we were rewarded for our climb. 

The Santa Margherita of Niccolo Pisano 
has been rebuilt, but the view from its plat- 
form is simply magnificent. In front is a 
screen of tall cypresses through which the 
purple hills show exquisitely. Within the 
church is a beautiful monument to Santa 
Margherita by Giovanni Pisano ; it reminded 
us of Pope Benedict’s tomb at Perugia ; the 
saint lies sleeping with her little dog at her 
feet ; in a bas-relief she is yielding her soul 
to angels who bear it to heaven. 

The Fortezza behind the church is said to 
command a still finer view, but we were quite 
satisfied to sit on the flowery turf, enjoying 
the surpassing loveliness below us. Hills 
and valleys, far-reaching plains, the beautiful 
still lake, and the perfect sky overhead seemed 
to vie with one another and yet to blend into 
such perfect harmony that the sensation of 
gazing was one of complete repose. 

Down a long, long flight of irregular steps, 
we found our way to the quaint little church 
of St. Nicholas. While we sat gazing above 
we had watched a brown-robed Franciscan go 
down these steps, so we felt sure they would 
lead us to somewhere ; and we landed in the 
queerest little up-and-down village. Every one 
begged of us, the children being pertinacious. 
One bright-eyed monkey of a boy with bare 
brown legs and feet, and a red cap stuck 
over one eye, followed us down the broken 
way outside his cottage. All at once he 
stopped and pointed to three younger children 
even more ragged and dirty, but quite as 
bright-looking as he was. We asked him if 
he had a father or a mother, but he shook 
his head. “Son padre di famiglia,” he said 
with a merry laugh, and he pointed again to 
the black-eyed urchins sitting in a mud pool 
before the door. 

His face and his tiny outstretched hand 
were irresistible, and he shouted for joy 
when we dropped a coin into it. 

The little church is hidden away among 
the houses with a quaint little grassed cloister 
court in front of it and a row of ancient 
cypresses. On one side of the church is 
a charming little cloister; a vine-covered 
pergola supported on small columns fills up 
the small space inclosed. In the church is 
an altar picture, painted on both sides, said 
to be one of the last works of Luca Signorelli. 
Another fresco, said also to be his, has been 
much restored. This little church belonged 
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to a confraternity, and along the sides of the 
front court the seats still remain where the 
brethren have sat in council, or from which 
they have enjoyed the exquisite view over 
the wall that borders this quiet cloister. 

As we drove rapidly down-hill to the 
station we seemed to look at the country 
through a silver veil, for the olive trees are 
larger here than at Perugia, and they liter- 
ally cover the first part of the steep descent 
—so steep that the road has to descend by 
terraces zigzagged along the side of the hill. 

We had told our red-headed, blue-eyed 
driver to take us to the Etruscan grotto, and 
he presently stopped at a rough break at the 
side of the hill with large stones placed so as 
to form irregular steps. He was greatly ex- 
cited lest the horse should run away, and went 
on chattering patois to that effect ; but though 
I told him I was quite able to climb up by 
myself, he would stand at the top of the break 
hauling me up with one hand and flourishing 


his whip with the other as if he were per- 
forming a circus feat. We left him there, 
and soon we entered a solemn grassed avenue 
of gigantic cypresses, their pale-grey stems 
gleaming in the sunlight. This avenue slopes 
upward and at the end the ruined grotto 
shows between the lines of tall, dark trees, 
It is very curious, circular in form, with 
neatly finished compartments in it for the 
urns. These have all been taken away, and 
only a part of the circular top of the sepul- 
chre remains lying near the ruined stone; 
but even in its fractured state it is very 
impressive—alone on the hill-side and screened 
from the immense prospect before it by its 
surrounding of olive trees. 

As we drove down to the station far below 
us, it seemed to us quite worth while to stay 
at Cortona for the sake of this wonderful 
drive down the steep hill-side—but the town 
is probably freer from damp in August than 
we found it in October. 

KATHARINE 8. Macquorp. 





ETRUSCAN LAMP, CORTONA. 
From a Drawing by THomas Macqvorn, R.I. 














THE WITCH MAIDENS OF FILEY BRIG. 


Heten Carpross is the plighted bride 

Of Harold the Norseman. ‘“ Now, dear heart, 
Wish me God speed, for my ship doth ride 

At the harbour bar, and I must depart ; 

For the white witches dance upon Filey Brig.” 
She plucked him a rose and an evergreen sprig, 
“ Wear this, and my love, in thy breast.” 


Spoke he, “ Heart’s love nothing can stay ; 
Love like ours sure as the tides ; 

In life or death I am thine for aye. 

Life may perish, but love abides ; 

Life is the rose, love the evergreen sprig. 
Kiss me and part, for on Filey Brig 

The witch maidens leap o’er the crest.” 


Oh! the long time, unending and drear, 
Starved with hope’s pitiful dole, 

Her mind was possest of a nameless fear, 

She prayed for him, body and soul. 

“Mary in Heaven, keep my heart’s choice 
From the white witches dancing on Filey Brig, 
And [’ll hang at thine altar a silver sprig.” 


A tempest in autumn—the storm fiends yell 
In the wind-swept vaults of heaven ; 

The sea is lashed to a boiling hell 

Surrounding the witches seven. 

And gruesome wreckers make devils rejoice, 
As they light false fires with splinter and sprig 
To lure the ships on to Filey Brig. 


“Father, I see a ship in the gloom, 

It nears the breakers—'tis his, maybe ; 
Now curst be you all if you bring to doom 
The ship in her peril from land and sea ! 
Scatter the burning splinter and sprig 
That are luring the vessel on Filey Brig, 
To the clutch of the witches leaping.” 


Said he, “It must founder. If wrecked on shore 
Better for us—for them no worse ; 

The kists are empty of stuffs and store, 

And never a coin is left in the purse. 

Heap, comrades, the fires with splinter and sprig, 
That shall bring the ship round by Filey Brig, 
Where the maidens are coiling and creeping.” 


Helen stood out on the headland height 

In the blinding storm by the raving sea, 

She wrung her hands, and prayed for the light 
In her helplessness and her misery. : 

“ Life is the rose, love the evergreen sprig, 
And both are for him. Now to Filey Brig, 
Where the witch maidens gleam in the gloom.” 


Down the path of the cliff she ran, 

Touched the beach with her fear-winged feet, 
Reached the rocks at the narrowest span 

From north and south, where the waters meet. 
“ Angels, give power to the evergreen sprig 
To daunt the white witches on Filey Brig, 
Whose clutch of the living is doom.” 


Up to the heavens and down to the deep, 
Ever and ever the ship is tost, 

The billows unite, oa in one fell sweep 

It is lifted and riven, and all is lost. 

No! No! by the might of the evergreen sprig 
It is swirled past the witches of Filey Brig, 
And carried Rich up on the shore. 


She gains the wreck ; through the lashing seas 
One thought in her mind as she makes her way ; 
Tho’ many are struggling, but one she sees— 
Harold, her love, as he senseless lay. 

“Oh ! woe to the rose and the evergreen sprig, 
Have they won, the witch maidens of Filey Brig ? 
Shall I hear his dear voice never more ?” 


Desperate she clutches his ice cold form 

With fiery impulse, God-given strength, 

Drags him away thro’ the deafening storm 

And lays him down on the cliff-side length. 

“Are they dying, the rose and the evergreen 
sprig, 

Through the hateful—the witches of Filey Brig ? 

Then God take me, too, from the strife.” 


He breathes, he sighs, and his lids unclose, 

He smiles on Helen with dim delight, 

The smile and the sigh are more precious than 
gold, 

Heaven opens, she thinks, on her longing sight. 

Bereft are the witches of Filey Brig— 

There waves in her heart the fair evergreen sprig 

As trembles the rose of his life. 


He wakes—he rises—the death dream is past. 
“Saved! Harold, saved!” “Ay, love, and by 
thee. 
The tempest is dying, ’tis daybreak at last, 
And blue breaks the heaven above thee and me, 
In the deeps sleep the witches of Filey Brig ; 
Through thee has prevailed the blest evergreen 
sprig, 
And blossoms the rose of my life.” 
H, A. H. 


























THE SINGING VOICE. 


N listening to Joachim or 

Rubinstein the predomi- 
nant impression in most 
people’s minds is probably 
admiration of the artist’s 
skill, which not even Dog- 
berry could suppose to 
“come by nature.”” When, 
however, the witching 
voice of Nilsson or Albani “takes the prisoned 
soul and laps it in Elysium,” it is the gift 
of the singer which the bulk of the hearers 
finds most wonderful. Yet it is not too 
much to say that just as much art, ie., 
acquired mastery of the instrument of ex- 
pression, is displayed by the latter as by 
the former. In other words, the human 
voice is the production of a musical instru- 
ment, the stops and strings and other parts of 
which have to be managed in a way which 
must be laboriously learnt if they are to 
discourse the most eloquent music of which 
they are capable. 

Let us give a hasty glance at the con- 
struction of the vocal instrument. Its 
essential part is the larynx, the situation 
of which in the neck is indicated, in men, 
by the prominence known as Adam’s apple. 
The little organ is in fact the upper extremity 
of the windpipe expanded into larger dimen- 
sions, girt about with walls of greater solidity 
and fitted with two vibrating membranous 
bands or lips. It is sometimes absurdly 
called the voice-box, as if it were one of those 
ingenious toys which grind out automatic 
strains of metallic melody on being wound 
up. The larynx as a whole is not unlike a 
hollow wedge in shape, the sharp edge being 
in front. It is placed on the upper end of 
the windpipe like a funnel on the top of a 
tube. Its framework is composed of cartilage 
or “ gristle,” and consists, roughly speaking, 





of two main pieces, the cricoid or signet 
ring, and the thyroid or buckler, cartilage 
(Fig. a, cc andtc). The former is remarkable, 





FIG. A. LATERAL VIEW OF THE FRAMEWORK OF THE LARYNX 


AND HYOID BONE, (SEEN FROM THE OUTSIDE.) 


in the first place, as being really very like 
the thing it is named after—a rare merit in 
anatomical nomenclature. It is a complete 
circle of cartilage, broadening out symmetri- 
cally at one part of its circumference. The 
hoop of the ring is in front, whilst the “ seal” 
is at the back, the cartilage as a whole form- 
ing the upper end of the trachea or windpipe 
(Fig. a, tr), which consists of a number of 
similar rings but much less massive, and in- 
complete behind. Above the cricoid is the 
buckler cartilage, which is bent in front into 
an acute angle forming the sharp end of the 
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wedge; its sideplates, or “wings,” which 
diverge widely from each other behind, are 
square in outline, but their posterior corners 
are prolonged upwards to the hyoid bone and 
downwards to the cricoid cartilage respec- 
tively. The space between the hinder edge 
of these plates is partly filled by the pos- 
terior expanded portion of the signet of the 
cricoid, with which the thyroid is united at 
each side by a small joint which allows a 
certain amount of movement between the 
two cartilages. On the upper edge of the 
cricoid behind are placed two small bodies 
somewhat pyramidal in shape, and known as 
the arytenoid cartilages (Fig. B, ac) from the 
resemblance to the mouth of a drinking 
vessel which they assist in giving to the 
upper orifice of the larynx. The pyramid 
is crowned by a tiny piece of gristle (Fig. 
B, cS) which keeps alive the name of its 
discoverer, Santorini, and near it, but to 
the outer side, is another which confers a 
like immortality on its Columbus, Wrisberg. 
These little cartilaginous bodies serve to give 
solidity to the upper rim of the larynx, like 
the card-board and other contrivances which 
give stiffness to a lady’s dress. The base of 
each of the arytenoid cartilages is hollowed 
out and fits on to a corresponding convex 
surface on the cricoid. On this pivot the 
arytenoids can be turned inwards or outwards, 
and drawn close together or away from 
each other. 

The three angles or spurs at the base of 
the arytenoids form convenient points of at- 
tachment for the muscles, which open and 
close the upper aperture of the windpipe, 
and stretch or relax the vocal cords. 
One of the spurs projects directly forward, 
whilst another runs outwards from the middle 
line. The latter forms the lever-arm, by the 
aid of which most of the muscular move- 
ments belonging to the larynx itself are 
performed. To the former on each side is 
attached a strong ligament composed of 
fibrous and elastic tissue which extends to 
the inner part of the angle of union between 
the two sides of the thyroid cartilage. This is 
the vocal cord or vibrating lip of the glottis 
(Fig. B, vc). The two cords are close together 
in front, but diverge behind ; they can how- 
ever be approximated and made parallel to 
each other by muscular action. The interval 
between the two cords is called the glottis, 
and it is clear that it must vary in size and 
shape according to the position of the cords. 
With the latter separated to the fullest 
possible extent, the glottis is an isosceles 
triangle, the apex of which is in front at the 
thyroid cartilage, whilst the base is behind, 
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and corresponds to an imaginary line passing 
through the bases of the two arytenoid carti- 
lages from side to side. When the cords are 
close together the glottis is reduced to a mere 
linear chink or fissure, through which the 
edge of a piece of the most finely beaten 
gold could scarcely be passed. 

The muscles which move the various parts 
of the larynx and thereby change the form 
of its orifice are arranged in an extremely 
complex manner. A very cursory descrip- 
tion, however, will suffice for my present 
purpose. In front there is an interval 
between the lower edge of the thyroid and the 
upper rim of the cricoid cartilage; in this 
space there is a muscle the fibres of which 
pass from one cartilage to the other, spread- 
ing out like a fan on each side at their upper 
(thyroid) point of attachment. As the 
function of a muscle is by shortening itself 
to bring its two ends with the points to 
which they are connected nearer to each 
other, it is clear that the réle of this crico- 
thyroid muscle must be to bring the lower 
edge of the buckler cartilage into closer 
proximity to the upper edge of the cricoid. 
It has generally been taught that this is 
effected by pulling the thyroid cartilage 
downwards; it is now certain that it is 
the cricoid which is drawn upwards. The 
rising of the forepart of the ring must 
evidently force the hinder portion of it down- 
wards—a movement in which the arytenoid 
cartilages, which are attached thereto, must 
of course participate. The arytenoids again 





FiG. B, LATERAL VIEW UF THE FRAMEWORK OF THE LARYNX 
FROM WHICH THE EPIGLOTTIS HAS BEEN REMOVED. 
(SEEN FROM THE INSIDE.) 


draw down and back with them the posterior 
ends of the vocal cords, so that the effect of 
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the approximation of the cricoid to the thyroid 
cartilages in front is to put the vocal cord on 
the stretch. Passing from the cricoid to the 
back of the outer spur of the arytenoid behind 
is a muscular slip (posterior crico-arytenoid) 
which draws these little cartilages asunder, 
and thereby separates the vocal cords. An- 
other muscle (lateral crico-arytenoid), on the 
other hand, runs from the side of the cricoid 
to the front of the same spur, and by twisting 
the whole arytenoid cartilage on a vertical 
axis pulls the anterior spurs together and 
thereby puts the vocal cords in apposition. 
At the back of the larynx is a muscle 
(posterior arytenoid) connecting the two ary- 
tenoid cartilages ; by the shortening of its 
fibres these two bodies are brought into close 
contact. Lastly, there is an important 
muscle (thyro-arytenoid), having for the 
most part the same direction as the vocal 
cord, the substance of which in fact it partly 
forms. The muscle extends horizontally 
between the front surface of the arytenoid 
and the inner part of the thyroid cartilage 
near its angle, sending offsets however in 
various directions to the sides of the larynx 
above the glottis, and to the ligamentous 
portion of the vocal band itself nearly all the 
way along from one end to the other. The 
muscle is closely united to the inner surface 
of the thyroid cartilage by connective tissue ; 
the vocal band is thus not really a “cord,” 
but a “lip” with only one free edge, in fact, 
a reed. The action of the thyro-arytenoid 
muscle is as complicated as the arrange- 
ment of its component fibres, but its most 
obvious and important function is to bring 
the arytenoid cartilage nearer to the thyroid, 
thus relaxing the vocal cords. This sketch 
of the laryngeal muscles, brief as it is, will 
enable the reader to understand the essential 
movements of the larynx. These are, (1) 
approximation and separation, and (2) tension 
and relaxation of the vocal cords. Besides 
this, the larynx as a whole can be raised or 
lowered in the neck by other muscles which 
need not be mentioned in detail. 

At some little distance above the upper 
rim of the buckler cartilage is the hyoid 
bone (Fig. a, hb), which consists of a small 
central part or body, and two long slender 
offshoots curving outwards and backwards. 
Roughly speaking, the bone is like a horse- 
shoe in shape, and is placed horizontally in 
the neck with the concave part directed back- 
wards. The space between this bone and the 
thyroid cartilage is filled with a sheet of 
membrane, which terminates below, just 
above the vocal cord in a well-defined edge. 
This used to be known as the false cord, but 
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is now generally called the ventricular band 
(Fig. c, vb). Its posterior and anterior 
extremities are attached close to the corre- 
sponding parts of the true vocal cords ; there 
is therefore a horizontal slit between them 
which in reality is the opening to a little 
pouch or ventricle (Fig. c, v). Connected with 
the thyroid in front is a small piece of carti- 
lage called the epiglottis (Fig. a, e, and Fig. 
Cc, e) ; it is rather like a leaf in shape, and in 
the ordinary way occupies a more or less 
upright position behind and below the tongue, 
but in the act of swallowing falls down and 
backwards so as to cover the glottis like 


a lid. 





FIG. C. 


TRANSVERSE VERTICAL SECTION OF THE LARYNX 


The female larynx is smaller in all its 
dimensions than the male; thus the vocal 
cord measures about half an inch in length 
in the former, and three-quarters in the 
latter, and this ratio (2 to 3) may be 
taken as fairly accurate for the other parts 
of the organ. The cartilages in women are 
more slender and pliable, and do not as a rule 
harden into bone with advancing age as in 
men. Before puberty the larynx has pretty 
much the same size in the two sexes, but 
about the age of fourteen or fifteen the 
organ in boys undergoes a more or less rapid 
development in size and solidity, which is 
the cause of the change of voice observable 
at that time. The lower orifice of the larynx 
communicates directly with the windpipe, 
and through that with the lungs, whilst 
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the upper outlet opens into the pharynx 
(the space popularly known as the “ back of 
the throat ’’), and through that again with 
the cavities of the mouth and nose. The 
soft palate, with its tongue-like appendage, 
the uvula, hangs down at the back of the 
mouth, but being formed of muscle has the 
power of altering its shape. Thus it can 
draw itself up and back till it touches the 
pharynx behind, and shuts off the nose from 
the throat. It only remains to be added 
that there are numerous hollow spaces in the 
bones of the skull,-all of which communicate 
directly or indirectly with the nasal passages. 
These little cells or sinuses vary greatly 
in their degree of development, both in 
individuals and in races. All these little 
caverns, together with the nose, the mouth, 
and the interior of the throat, larynx, wind- 
pipe, and lungs, are lined with the delicate 
moist red skin called mucous membrane. 

The larynx, therefore, consists of pieces of 
cartilage articulated together by joints which 
allow of certain movements between them, 
of the muscles which are the mechanical 
agents in producing these movements, and of 
the vocal cords, which may be said to be the 
raison d’étre of the rest of the machinery, 
since the working of the other parts is 
directed chiefly towards the placing of the 
lips of the glottis in proper position either 
for respiration or vocalisation. The vocal 
cord itself has three component elements: 
(1) the ligament proper, (2) the thyro-aryte- 
noid muscle beside it, and (3) the mucous 
membrane covering the ligament. 

Voice is produced by the propulsion from 
the lungs of air which is as it were moulded 
into a column in the windpipe ; this strikes 
against the vocal cords, which come together 
as if to resist its passage, throws them 
into vibration as it rushes out, and reverber- 
ating from the base of the skull to the roof 
of the mouth, the nasal passages, and the 
hollow parts of the skull, issues from the 
lips as sound. The rapidity of vibration of 
the cords varies from about 50 to nearly 
2,000 per second ; the former number repre- 
senting a low bass and the latter a very high 
soprano note. It cannot be too clearly 
understood that voice is produced only by 
the vibration of the lips of the glottis, and 
the idea that it can be drawn from the skull, 
the pit of the stomach or anywhere else than 
the larynx is utter nonsense, founded partly 
on the literal acceptance of figurative terms, 
and partly on the wrong interpretation of 
obscure subjective sensations. 

The vocal instrument is composed of three 
essential parts: (1) the lungs or bellows 


which furnish the air-blast, (2) the membran- 
ous lips of the glottis, which by their vibra- 
tion produce sound, and (3) a sounding- 
board or resonance apparatus. The first 
factor regulates the intensity, the second the 
pitch, and the third the quality of the tone. 
There has been much controversy as to the 
class of musical instrument to which the 
human voice belongs, and it has at one time 
or another been likened to nearly every 
known mechanism of the kind except the 
drum and the triangle. Musical instruments, 
setting aside differences of detail, belong in 
their essential features to one of three dis- 
tinct classes : (1) those in which the sound 
is generated by stretched strings which are 
set in vibration by striking; (2) those in 
which reeds (elastic tongues or lips) are 
made to vibrate by being driven more or less 
quickly to and fro by a current of air; (3) 
those in which the air column itself is made 
to vibrate in pipes or tubes of greater or 
less length. There may, of course, be a 
combination of some of these principles in a 
given instrument. To which of these cate- 
gories does the human voice belong? To 
none of them exclusively, since it has 
features in common with all three. It pre- 
sents the closest analogy, however, to instru- 
ments of the reed class, the glottis with its 
two vibrating lips corresponding in some 
degree to the double reed of such an instru- 
ment e.g. as the hautboy. The human reeds, 
however, have the advantage over all those 
“made with hands” that they are diving, and 
consequently can alter for themselves their 
position, length, thickness, and degree of ten- 
sion, in such a variety of ways that one small 
cord represents a vast number of separate 
reeds. The other parts of the vocal appa- 
ratus have a similar power of self-adaptation, 
and throughout the entire structure of the 
larynx, Nature's constant principle of economy 
of material combined with the greatest 
amount of work is marvellously exemplified. 
It is the merest truism to say that it is the 
most wonderful of all musical instruments, 
even from the mechanical point of view. 
The learned German professor who thinks 
the eye such a bungled piece of work has 
not yet, I believe, been able to suggest 
improvements in the organ of voice. 

Song may be said to differ from speech as 
dancing does from walking. It is rhythmic, 
varied, and sustained use of the voice, as 
compared with an irregular, broken, and more 
or less monotonous delivery. The range of the 
whole human voice, from the lowest note of 
the bass to the highest of the soprano, is a 
little over five octaves. The compass of 
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individual voices is of course much smaller, 
the average being probably of little more than 
two octaves. A range of three octaves is 
exceptional, and one of four almost prodigious. 

Woman’s voice is higher in pitch than 
man’s because her vocal cords are smaller ; 
the difference in timbre on the other hand 
depends on the difference in the size of the 
resonance chambers, and in the density of 
their walls. Up to the so-called “ cracking” 
period the boy’s voice is undistinguishable 
from the woman’s except by its comparative 
lack of richness and volume, and above all 
by its want of sowl. The boy’s voice, even 
when most beautiful, is to the woman’s what 
new wine without body or bouquet is to a 
rich ripe Burgundy made fragrant and mellow 
by the subtle chemistry of Time. I am not, 
however, dealing with the voice from the 
esthetic point of view. My present object 
is the humbler one of explaining in a way 
which the least scientific reader can under- 
stand the physiology of the voice, and the 
means whereby such a variety of tones is 
got out of so small an instrument. 

Though all observers are agreed as to the 
conditions necessary for simple phonation, or 
the act of sounding the voice, there is much 
difference of opinion as to how modification 
of pitch is brought about, and it may be 
said that the higher up the scale we go the 
more obscure does the problem become. To 
speak figuratively, philosophers agree as much 
as can be expected of their kind about the 
voice on the level plain, but halfway up the 
hill-side they begin to call names, and at the 
top they come to blows. In truth the subject 
is not an easy one, and Nature, though cross- 
examined in the cleverest way, seems loth to 
disclose her secret. The view which I am 
about to propound has nothing particularly 
original about it, and I do not wish it to be 
considered a master-key which will unlock 
every mysterious recess of the subject. I 
merely offer it as what may be called the 
solid residue after the various theories have 
been submitted to the flame of criticism, and 
their gaseous elements (which are largely in 
excess) dispersed. 

For the production of voice three things 
are necessary: (1) a column of air blown 
upwards with sufficient force by the lungs ; 
(2) approximation of the vocal cords so that 
the air-current may strike against them ; 
(3)' a sufficient degree of tension of the 
cords to make them quiver with the shock of 
the air rushing through the chink. If the 
blast is too weak or the opening too wide, 
or the membranous lips not tightly enough 
stretched, there can be no sound above a 
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whisper. In the delivery of low notes the 
cords are in a state of comparative relaxa- 
tion, and with each rise of pitch there is a cor- 
responding increase of tension up to a certain 
point, beyond which the voice cannot be forced 
unlessa different mode of production is adopted. 
The change is accompanied with a feeling of 
relief, as if an overbent bow were suddenly 
unstrung ; if, however, the pitch still goes 
on rising, the sensation of strain again 
begins to make itself felt until a point is 
finally reached which it is found utterly 
impossible by any effort to pass. The 
“break’’ marks the division between two 
parts or “registers” of the voice, and it 
occurs, not, as generally stated, at or near one 
definite fixed point in the musical scale, but at 
or about the same relative level in all voices. 
According to modern singing-masters there 
are several such “breaks” in every voice ; 
some are satisfied with three, whilst others 
bewilder their pupils and themselves with 
five. One might almost fancy that this notion 
of vocal ascent was founded on the analogy 
of a zigzag pathway up a steep incline. I 
do not doubt that these refinements have 
their use in art, but science must dismiss 
them as needless complications of a problem 
which is quite puzzling enough in itself. 
There are then two fundamental divisions 
of the human singing voice. They are 
usually called “ chest” and “head” registers, 
but it would be much better to call them 
simply “lower” and “upper,” as much of 
the confusion which surrounds the subject 
has arisen from want of precision in the use 
of words. I take this opportunity of re- 
marking that by the term “ register” I mean 
the series of tones of like quality producible by 
adjustment of the lips of the glottis according 
to a certain distinctive type. When the 
particular mechanism employed will carry 
the voice no further, a device is resorted to 
whereby it is as it were hoisted up and 
started anew on a higher level. If I may 
speak aquatically, a register is a vocal reach, 
whilst the passage from one register to 
another may be compared to a lock. The 
break, or, to carry on the metaphor, the weir, 
occurs as already said, much about the same 
distance from the mouth in each river of 
vocal sound. In the male voice, however, 
most of the notes belong to the “lower” 
register, whilst in the female there is @ 
greater range in the “upper.” The so-called 


Jalsetto I look upon as being an unnatural 


method of voice- production whereby men 
imitate the head tones of the female voice. 
The term is altogether misleading when used 
as it generally is to denote a legitimate 
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register. As regards the female voice the 
expression has, properly speaking, no mean- 
ing, and should therefore be abandoned ; and 
with reference to the male voice, it should be 
restricted to the designation of notes not 
only of a particular pitch but of a special 
unnatural timbre which is generally at once 
recognisable by the ordinary musical ear. 
Between the lower and upper registers a 
middle one may for the sake of convenience 
be allowed, as in many voices the first few 
notes above the ordinary “ break” are alto- 
gether different in quality from those of 
either the “lower” or “upper” series. 
Singers as a rule feel that they do not deliver 
their “high” notes in the same way as those 
in the “lower” register, and their hearers 
are also sometimes aware of an objective 
difference in the quality of the two sets of 
notes. Whilst the low tones are fuller, 
stronger, easier to hold, and accompanied 
with shaking of the chest-walls, and a 
“wound-up” sensation in the larynx, the 
upper are softer, thinner, difficult to sing 
loud, give rise to no thoracic vibration, and 
to comparatively little feeling of tension 
within the larynx, but are generally associated 
with a marked sense of constriction above it. 

How then is the difference brought about? 
This has always been the crux of investi- 
gators. Experiments have been made upon 
dead men and living dogs (would Madame 
Nilsson, by the way, allow that the mechanism 
of a cur’s yelp is likely to throw light on 
the production of her perfect tones ?) ; analogy 
more headstrong than Mrs. Malaprop’s 
“allegory” has run riot among musical 
instruments ; the scientific use of the imagin- 
ation has been practised to an extent pro- 
bably undreamed of by Professor Tyndall ; 
the throats of singers have been scanned 
with the laryngoscope as attentively as the 
spots on the sun have been scrutinised with 
the telescope, the dissecting knife has done 
its best, and the photographic camera its 
worst—all this expenditure of energy has 
been very inadequately rewarded in the way 
of solid result. A remarkable feature in 
the dispute is the completeness with which 
each theory is upset in turn, and the 
absolute contradiction as to facts is still more 
curious. It would only confuse the reader's 
mind, and disgust him with the whole sub- 
ject to set forth the various opinions in 
detail. I therefore only give them in rough 
outline. The false vocal cords have been 
supposed to be concerned in the production 
of “high,” as the true are in the delivery 
of “low,” tones ; the gradual tightening and 
approximation of the walls of the larynx 


above the vocal ligaments has been suggested 
as the characteristic appearance in “ high” 
production ; and again there is what may be 
called the respectable orthodox view that the 
whole cord vibrates in “low” and only its 
edge in “high” notes. Lately it has been 
given out, in something of the Bos locutus est 
tone, that the change is due to a modification 
of the vocal lips, which are said to be “thick” 
in the deeper, “thin” in the middle, and 
“small” in the upper notes. Without stopping 
to discuss any of these theories, I proceed at 
once to state my own view, which is briefly 
that the change is due essentially to the 
substitution of a “short” for a “long” reed 
in the mouth-piece of the vocal instrument, 
that is to say, the glottis. Other accessory 
changes there are no doubt, both in the 
larynx itself and the cavities above it, but 
these are incidental, and affect only the 
timbre, or co-operate in the general result. 
It is an elementary principle in physics that 
the longer the reed the slower is its vibration, 
and consequently the lower its note. The 
pitch may be raised by simply augmenting 
the force of the blast. As this involves 
increase of tension, it is obvious that when 
the cord is stretched to its maximum no 
further heightening of pitch can occur. The 
difficulty is overcome by the simple expedient 
of shortening the vibrating part of. the cord 
when the process is repeated da capo but 
with less wind power. The modification of 
the reed is effected by a method analogous 
to the “ stopping ” of a violin-string with the 
finger. The two cords are pressed together 
for a certain amount of their length so tightly 
as to “jam” or check each other’s vibration 
at the point of contact. This usually occurs at 
the posterior part of the glottic slit, and as 
much as one-third or even more of the vocal lip 
may be stopped. In certain cases there is a 
mutual checking action in front as well, so 
that the vibrating part of the glottis is 
reduced to an oval opening situated nearer 
the front than the back, and gradually 
diminishing till the upper limit of the voice 
is reached. The difference in compass 
between one voice and another depends 
on the extent to which this “stopping” 
manceuvre can be performed, and that of 
course will vary ad infinitum according to 
differences of structure which are mostly 
too minute to be recognised in dissection. 
Practically no two larynxes are alike, just 
as no two faces exactly resemble each other. 
To sum up, we may say that in the “lower” 
(chest) register the whole reed vibrates, and 
pitch rises with increase of blast, and corre- 
sponding increase of tension, whilst in the 
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“upper” (head) register the pitch is raised 
by gradual shortening of the reed.’ It follows 
that in the latter the blast must become 
progressively weaker, and this is why it is 
impossible to deliver true head notes fortissimo 
and difficult to sing them even forte. Excep- 
tional voices are sometimes met with in 
which, from extraordinary elasticity of the 
vocal cords, the entire compass can be 
delivered in the “ long reed” or chest register. 
This singolarissimo dono, as Mancini calls 
it, is more common in women than in men, 
and for the vast majority of mankind a 
“break” at some point or other is the 
rule. Accordingly the first and most im- 
portant duty of the teacher is to “unite” 
the registers, dovetailing them into each 
other, and as it were planing the surface of 
sound till the voice is uniform throughout 
the whole compass. 

The timbre is the special quality by which 
each voice can be distinguished from all 
others; in a word, its physiognomy. It 
depends not on the vocal cords themselves, 
but on the configuration and structural 
peculiarities of the parts above the larynx 
proper. It has been shown by Helmholtz 
that no note is simply one sound, but is in 
reality made up of several others of higher 
pitch. These occur at definite intervals from 
the primary tone and are called its harmonics. 
Now the laryngeal ventricles, the pharynx, 
the mouth and the nasal passages, with the 
various cavities in the bones of the face 
which communicate therewith, are all reson- 
ators, and each resonator has a natural pitch 
of its own which makes it vibrate sympa- 
thetically when a tone of that pitch is 
sounded. The difference of timbre therefore 
depends on the number of harmonics belong- 
ing to each laryngeal note, and on the extent 
to which they are strengthened by reinforce- 


1 My views, which are founded on careful examin- 
ation of many of the best singers of the day (including 
Mesdames Nilsson, Albani, Patey, Signor Foli, the 
late Mr. Maas, and many others), will be given in 
full detail in a book which is already in the press 
(Hygiene of the Vocal Organs : a Practical Handbook 
Sor Singers and Speakers. Macmillan and Co.). 
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ment from the resonance chambers. Timbre 
is thus a natural endowment which cannot be 
acquired, or even cultivated to any great 
extent. The singer is supposed to start 
provided with a good instrument, just as the 
violinist has his Straduarius or Guarnerius 
perfect in construction, and with all its parts 
ripened by time into harmonious sweetness 
of tone. 

Given the instrument, however, the use 
of it has to be learnt, and the technique of 
the vocal organ is not less difficult than that 
of the violin. The art of singing consists in, 
first, proper management of the motive 
power, the breath, so that its delivery shall 
be perfectly under control, and not a particle 
of it be wasted. Secondly, exact adjustment 
of the membranous lips of the glottis in such 
a manner as to catch the outrushing stream 
of air just in the right way, that is to say, 
they must not close too soon so as to imprison 
the air, nor too late soas to allow any portion 
of it to escape fruitlessly. Thirdly, mastery 
over the laryngeal muscles, which are, as it 
were, the fingers by which the instrument is 
played. Each of these factors must be de- 
veloped separately to the fullest possible ex- 
tent, and drilled so as to work together in 
perfect concert. In this, as in all the imi- 
tative arts, assiduous practice and conscienti- 
ous study of good models form the only true 
method of work. Some slight knowledge of 
the structure of the vocal machinery may be 
advantageous to the singer by teaching him 
to take more care of it than he might other- 
wise think it worth while to do, but the 
smattering of universal science to which so 
much importance is now attached in certain 
quarters is quite unnecessary, and is, in fact, 
more a hindrance than a help. Let the pupil 
leave the scalpel and the laryngoscope to 
doctors, and cultivate the powers of his voice 
as the pugilist develops his arms or the 
runner his legs, without caring to know the 
details of the mechanism which his will sets 
in motion, and which trained instinct will 
manage better than the most exact anato- 
mical and physiological knowledge. 

Moret, MAcKENZIE. 
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